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rinted Hisplay 
and 


Window llisplay 


Guiare is the enemy of advertising! It robs 


window displays of effectiveness, magazine 
pages and mailing pieces of readers. For when 
strong light shines on plate glass or glaring 
printing papers it causes reflections which 


reduce visibility and discourage lookers. 
FOR NON-GLARE WINDOWS—INVISIBLE GLASS 


To overcome glare many merchants are, at 
great cost, replacing flat plate glass with new 
concave glass which eliminates reflections 
under all conditions. Advertisers are even more 
fortunate! For the development of Kleerfect 
and Hyfect has eliminated glare in printed 


displays at no extra cost. 
FOR NON-GLARE PRINTING—KLEERFECT AND HYFECT 


Kleerfect and Hyfect are the two modern 
printing papers scientifically designed to banish 
light reflections from the pages of magazines, 
booklets and catalogs. Their surfaces have been 
processed to absorb glare ... their neutral color 
is the result of tests made to establish the 
shade of white which is easiest on the eyes and 
provides the most perfect background for all 
types of illustrations in any number of 


printed colors. 
TRULY BALANCED PAPERS 


Costing no more than just printable papers, 
Kleerfect and Hyfect offer in addition to 
freedom from glare the four other qualities 
essential to fine printing at low cost: the print- 
ing qualities of both sides are identical; they 
possess unusual opacity, correct ink affinity 
and remarkable strength. 


If you are not already informed on how much 





readability Kleerfect and Hyfect will add to your mailing pieces, 
catalogs, and advertisements, write our advertising office in 
Chicago. We will send samples of printing on Kleerfect and 
Hyfect. For estimates proving how much these two papers 


will save on your present printing costs, talk to your printer. 


These unretouched pho- 
tographs show the effect 
of glare. The photo at 
the left was taken at 
noon when reflections 
made it almost impos- 
sible to see the merchan- 
dise. On the right the 
same window taken at 
night! Note the differ- 
ence. Such distorting 
glare has its counter- 


part in advertising. =~ = 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hy/fect. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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> most ;mportant me! 


1 Plant Operaun 
. factories: 


FACTORY has more paid circulation 
e ness publication 


artigement iY 


A full-page advert 
- Olfici xis in more than 14,500 plants, ©° 


FACTOR 


A McGraw -Hill Publication 


qmong Plant OF; 


s\\ing the merits of 


[ ing Officials than any other pusi- 


your product to Plant Operating 


you only le pe official reached. 


MAN AGEMENT 
MAINTEN ANCE 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Peoria Plant to Save 
$20,000 A Year 


New generating unit in modernized 


of Peoria, Ui, 


plant 
and 


Sewage 


Disposal 


Sanitary 
District. 





The new power plant at the sewage disposal plant of the 
Peoria, Ill., Sanitary and Sewage Disposal District is ex- 
pected to save $20,000 annually on the district’s power bill. 


In the description of this modernization project, published 
in September POWER PLANT ENGINEERING, data is pre- 
sented to show that this plant will pay for itself in less than 
four years. 


Operating economies made possible by improved types of 
boilers, stokers, engines, turbines, pumps, fans and other 
machinery have helped to create the present large and 
active market for power plant equipment. 

The advertising pages of POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 
will influentially present your sales messages to the men 
who buy or specify the power plant equipment and supplies 
to be purchased for their plants. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING is subscribed for and read 
by 19,045 plant managers, chief engineers and other plant 
men responsible for the purchase and operation of all equip- 
ment used in the generation, transmission and utilization of 
power in their plants. If you have a sales problem, write us. 


POWER F 
N NIE! 





























Charter Member A.B.C. — A.B.P. 
93 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ Case studies in industrial marketing will 
continue next month with a study of one of 
the most aggressive industrial advertisers in the 
country. The company that will be treated 
8 a very interesting marketing organization 
setup which has served to make it a model in 
many respects. Be sure to read this important 


tory 


@A comprehensive report will be made of 
the important Philadelphia conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association. Be- 
ides the talks to be delivered at the meeting 
wll be the significant committee reports on 
uch subjects as annual advertising budgets with 
their breakdowns, catalog practice and pro- 
edure, publishers’ statements, marketing of 
pital goods, advertising department forms, 

Campaigns receiving awards will be shown 
vith statements by their producers as to why 
ty were handled as they were. Pictures of 
those in attendance, and a wealth of other 
practical data for industrial marketing execu- 


* 


Published monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
tt 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
ware 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Street. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. Single copies, 10 
cents. Subscription, $00 per year. Canadian 
ind foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Accept- 
ance under the Act of June 5, 1934, authorized 
June 20, 1935. 

“Opyright, 1936. Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO ALL 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Agency commission of 15% plus 2% for payment 
within ten days of invoice date will be paid on 
all display advertising placed in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER by advertising agencies effective 


January |, 1937. 


For full information regarding changes to take effect 
on that date refer to special announcement page in 
October Standard Rate & Data Service or refer to 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER rate card now in your 


possession. 


THE NATIONAL 


e Visioner © 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


[Oe aNettes’ 407 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 3° Madivon Ane. 
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HIGH 


We have received a total of 67 inquiries as_ - 
ie result of our advertising in Product En- 
ineerimg since January ... it has benefited e °@ e 


wr bellows sales very much.” 


; 
E. D. Rogers, Fulton-Sylphon Co. 


- 


“We have found Product Engineering of great 
assi§tance in obtaining inquiries from execu- 


tives and engineers . . . one of the leaders on 


 Ckecpettitert ' Product Engineer’ n 


L. H. Hansel, The Felters Co., Inc. \ rs 
. tb work You ; 


“We bought space in the first issue of Product 





















Engineering and have used it continuously 
ever since with full confidence it is helping 
us to sell.” 
F. R. Davis, General Electric Co. 


“We have found your readers particu- 
larly responsive to announcements of new 
models, etc.” 


Carlton B. Beckwith, New Departure Mfg. Co. 


“We have found Product Engineering a 
highly effective medium.” 


J. M. Jewell, Reeves Pulley Co. 


“We have used space in Product 
Engineering for advertising or light- 
weight Dowmetal for years with excel- 
lent results in the way of worthwhile 
inquiries.” 


W. F. Stumpfig, The Dow Chemical Co. 
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MEGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ¢*© 330 W. 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 







GENTLEMEN... 
Our Records 


HE record of the Chemical Process Industries is one of swift 
and far-reaching developments. Large-scale spending for 
new and improved equipment has been going on all through 

the year. This spending will continue in 1937 as plants are pushed 

to meet increased production schedules. Larger contracts for 
chemicals and raw materials will be written to meet 1937 require- 
ments. More than ever, plant engineers and executives will rely 
on the fundamental, new engineering and chemical data presented 
in INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. 
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£ 
We Point with Pride to a Record of: 
3 
e Continuous Circulation Leadership 
16,369 net paid A.B.C. 
e High Reader Interest 4 
89.29% subscription renewal 
e Unique Editorial Service 5 






e Thorough Coverage of the Chemical 
Process Industries. 
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REGARDLESS OF POLITICS 332 WEST 42nd STREET 1133 LE 


MEN OF ALL PARTIES NEW YORK CITY CLEVE 
TAKE TIME OUT TO READ IGEC 
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ds Our Platform 


MR. ADVERTISER: 
WE SOLICIT YOUR VOTE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


because: 


4 It covers the ground more thoroughly than any 
other paper serving the process industries market. 


INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEM- 
ISTRY gives you top-to-bottom coverage of vital 
factors in the purchasing activities of these plants. 


»> 
_] 


2 ###The paper is rendering a unique editorial service 
not equalled by any other paper. Wealth of edi- 


torial material, completeness of presentation and 
authority have made it outstanding. 


4. INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEM- 
ISTRY has won that high degree of reader in- 
terest which advertisers so properly require of 
the media which they use. 


5. INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEM- 
ISTRY serves the men who plan and think for 
their organizations, the men who create new proj- 
ects, thus creating new sales opportunities for you. 











nINGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 580 MARKET STREET 
ELARO CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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In the eighteen Southern States there are 5,000 plants you 
can reach only through one paper. Add up the duplicated 
coverage of its contemporaries, add to that these 5,000 im- 
portant customers and prospects .. . and you have the South- 
ern Power Journal reason for being on your list, for Southern 
Power Journal is the one paper that really covers the power 
and industrial field in the Seuth. 


You know how the South has grown industrially. It has only 
begun to grow. And industrial growth travels on power and 
power plants. 


The market that exists in the eighteen Southern States is not 
only bigger than you think, but growing faster than we can 
record the development. 


We cannot begin to tabulate the opportunities for sale of 
equipment, supplies, lubrication and all the rest of the market 
that opens up with every added unit of horse-power. For by 
the time the figures are compiled they are hopelessly out 
of date. 


Push into this field. Get your share of it. Get your share 
through the paper written for, read by and trusted by the men 
who actually do the buying for Southern plants. 


Edited for the Southern men 
who Produce and Consume 
Power, and buy Industrial. 
Mechanical, Refrigerating 
and Air-Conditioning 
equipment and supplies. 


SOUTHERN POWER JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C. @ A.B. P. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 








w. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


GRANT BUILDING . ATLANTA, GA. * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“[ Have 


Lyscovered the Reason 
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An old friend, a man who has been honored with the Harvard Award for 
Distinguished Personal Service to Advertising, recently said to us—“I be- 
lieve that I have discovered the reason for your success with seemingly 
complex advertising accounts; it is because you keep your thinking simple!” 


ONG experience has taught us that 
[° advertising problems which ap- 
pear to be complex really are not com- 
plex at all. Invariably, they are merely 
confusing arrangements of simple 
units. To our mind, such problems 
closely resemble the task recently as- 
signed to an industrial designer. He 
was asked to redesign an electrical 
panel-board. ‘To all appearances this 
board was a complex and confusing 
maze of electrical wires and contacts. 

What this designer did first was to 
dissolve the confusion through identi- 
fying and segregating the component 
parts. He then reassembled these parts 
into a pleasing geometrical pattern of 
rectangles and straight lines. 

By keeping his “thinking simple” 
he had converted this confusing maze 
into an attractive, easily understand- 
able, and far mere efficient piece of 


equipment, 


In architecture and engineering, 
literature and music, painting and 
sculpture, and likewise in advertising, 
the works that convey a lucid message 
to all, that leave a lasting impression, 
invariably possess the virtue of sim- 
plicity. They are the creations of those 
who keep their “thinking simple.” 

Through all of the twenty-four 
vears since this Advertising Agency 
was founded, we have constantly 
striven to keep our “thinking simple”, 
to aim for clarity and effectiveness 
and to do this not only with advertis- 
ing, but also with the related services 
of market and product research, mer- 
chandising and sales promotion. 

We always have maintained that a 
clear, simple and sincere presentation 
of aclient’s story is the one which will 
carry conviction, be remembered, and 
bring results. Possibly, our stead fast 


adherence to this principle indicates 


why seventy-one well-known. sales 
and advertising executives, when serv- 
ing as jurors in advertising competi- 
tions, have conferred highest honors 
on the advertising of our clients. 

We understand mechanical and 
electrical equipment, tools and appli- 
ances, and also the materials and proc- 
esses used in their manufacture. We 
have established an enviable record of 
success in the advertising and sales 
promotion of products of these types 
to the industrial, building, profes- 
sional, and home markets. This ad- 
vertising has required the discriminat- 
ing use of industrial, technical, trade, 
class, and consumer media. 

We invite inquiry from those de- 
siring further information about an 
Advertising Agency restricting its ac- 
tivities to those fields in which it is 
fully competent to render effective 


service. 





Since 1012 


Tioaverteuteultutd rors 
Te OO LOL AM NAG UTAH Uno rae 
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Rickard andé Company Luc 


An Advertising Agency that Keeps its Thinking Simple 


330 WEST 42xnv STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ONTAINING printed data sheets housed 

in a substantial jacket for QUICK AND 
EASY REFERENCE —this compact series is 
available in either its complete form or in in- 
dividual sheets. The data is additional to that 
contained in ABC statement ... May we 
mail a copy? 


TAL 


PRODUCTION @ PROCESSING @ DISTRIBUTION @ USE 
For Forty-eight years—IRON TRADE REVIEW 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK + PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON + LONDON 
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A NEW DODGE CATALOG GOES TO WORK 


Anyone planning to buy power transmission equipment would like 
to have this catalog. Within its sixteen pages there is a wealth of 
buying information often not found in other catalogs many times 
its size. That is the result of good design — selection and organi- 
zation of the material — with the buyer's information needs fore- 
most in mind. And here is what makes it really work. To each of 
thousands of offices, in which orders for this equipment are most 
likely to originate, this catalog was sent pre-filed in Sweet's. Not a 
copy will be mislaid. Not a copy will be lost. At any time, whenever 
one of these potential buyers becomes an active prospect he will 
be able to find and use the Dodge catalog the moment he wants it. 


A 
nosey wy sme consern «GY EETS CATALOG SERVICE 


the engineering and industrial markets 


are now being compiled. 119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORE 
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The problems of Industry are simply the distant view 
of the problems of Plant . . . the hour-to-hour and 
day-to-day questions each executive is called upon 
to face. 

Only as he knows the answers in advance can he 
keep his plant moving in the direction of profits. 

That’s why Industrial executives turn as a body 
to MILL & FACTOR Y—it has the answers in ad- 


vance. It “presents mew useful ideas adaptable to 


our business,” says one manufacturing vice-presi- 
dent. “It keeps (our executives ) up-to-date with the 
latest developments in the industrial field,”’ is the way 





a 


The Problems 


of Industry 


...and their 
SOLUTION 


= emma 
re ne ee 


a glass-works superintendent phrases it. Whatever 
affects and benefits Industry—that you will find told 
tersely, capably and first in MILL & FACTORY. 

The keen interest key men have in MILL & FAC- 
TORY, and its complete coverage of the field, are 
your guarantee of advertising value. Your Industrial 
advertising belongs in MILL& FACTORY’S PAGES. 


MILL & FACTORY 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


Advertising Offices: 
NEW YORK, 205 E. 42nd St. e@ CHICAGO, 333 N. Michiga® Ave- 








ve. 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


7.—Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


The seventh of a series of articles analyzing the marketing 
organizations and practices of leading industrial advertisers 


@ IT has been repeatedly charged 
during the last few years that indus- 
trial marketers have given too much 
attention to production and not 
enough to selling, thus accounting to 
some degree for the slow return of 
the durable goods industry from its 
depression low. If that be true, then 
let us direct our attention to an in- 
dustrial marketing organization which 
has had no production problems to 
worry about and has been free to de- 
vote its major attention to selling, and 
see how it operates. 

The appropriate subject of this 
study, therefore, is Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., the largest independent 
distributor of steel products in the 
world until last year when it was 
merged with the Inland Steel Com- 
pany. The business was founded in 
1842, when Joseph Ryerson, by stage, 
boat and rail, made a nine-day journey 
from Philadelphia to Chicago to open 
a selling agency for a Pittsburgh iron 
manufacturer. The growth of the 
Ryerson business has paralleled the 
growth of Chicago, enduring with it 
the hardship of the Chicago fire in 
1871, which likewise spurred the busi- 
ness to greater achievements. 


But a business built on the idea of 

rendering a dependable service which is 
faithfully delivered is certain to at- 
tain full growth. This ran true with 
the Ryerson company, and in 1914, a 
policy of expansion was adopted which 
extended the business to the possession 
and operation of large plants and ware- 
houses in other cities. 
@ The first move was to the East, 
where a steel-service plant was built 
in New York. Next came the pur- 
chase of the old established W. G. 
Hagar Iron Company, St. Louis. In 
1917, the Detroit plant was built. Fol- 
lowing came the purchase of the 
Ferguson Iron and Steel Company, 
Buffalo. Cincinnati was added in 
1923; Milwaukee in 1925; and Boston 
included in 1926. In 1927, the 
Bourne Fuller warehouses at Cleve- 
land were taken over, and in 1929, 
another primary market was covered 
with the establishment of a plant at 
Philadelphia. 

Thus, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., is now represented’ by ten large 
and complete steel-service plants in 
the principal steel markets of the 
country. All Ryerson plants cover 
about 72.4 acres with about 2,301,415 
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EDWARDL. RYERSON, JR. 
President 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON 
& SON, INC., CHICAGO 
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square feet of floor space. Over 10,000 
sizes and kinds of steel products are 
carried on hand including bars, shapes, 
plates, sheets, tubes, rivets, bolts, nuts, 
etc. Each plant is equipped with mod- 
ern facilities for quick preparing and 
handling of steel and is strategically 
from a trucking and 
So, with thought con- 
centrated on marketing, and the build- 


located rail 


standpoint. 
ing of an efficient, smooth running 
marketing organization, Ryerson log- 
ically grew to be the largest and most 
aggressive independent distributor of 
steel and allied products in the world. 
@ The merger of Ryerson with Inland 
Steel Company in 1935 was in line 
with the trend of all large steel pro- 
ducers seeking additional outlets for 
their products by either developing or 
purchasing distributing warehouse 
companies, so as to be able to take care 


and the 


emergency and maintenance require- 


of smaller steel customers 
ments of their larger accounts. In- 
land’s acquisition of Ryerson company 
therefore gives it complete control 
from the mine to the smallest cus- 
tomer. 

To make the marketing problem 
clear to those who are not thoroughly 
familiar with the steel industry, and 
with steel buying and selling, it should 
be mentioned that large consumers of 
steel buy their principal requirements 
on contract and order from steel mill 
producers. However, a good percent- 
age of their purchases are placed with 
steel-service plants that can give im- 
mediate shipment. Changes in design, 
rush orders, penalty contracts, and 
maintenance needs add to the volume 
that must be purchased from stock. 
On many occasions they underesti- 


14 


Everett D. Graff (left) is first vice-president of Ryerson and also the active 
leader in charge of all sales and marketing. Directly under him are three vice- 


presidents (above, left to right), Ernest L. Hartig, who is also treasurer; Robert 
C. Ross, in charge of plant operations of ali ten steel-service plants; and 
Harold B. Ressler, who is also supervisor of all Eastern marketing activities 





mate their production requirements 
and must look to the large stocks in 
warchouses such as Ryerson’s for im- 
mediate shipments to maintain pro- 
duction schedules. 
@ The average or smaller manufac- 
turer usually requires so many dif- 
ferent sizes and kinds of steel that it 
is not practical for him to order di- 
rect from the mills, nor is it practical 
or economical for the mills which are 
tonnage producers to handle 
small miscellaneous orders. Steel 
warehouse distributors, therefore, fit 
well into this picture by taking care 
of these orders out of stock. By car- 
rying the load, the steel-service plant 
makes it unnecessary for the manu- 
facturer to tie up his capital in slow- 
moving but rather permits 
keeping money free for the operation 
of his business. 

The distributor is of more 
usual value in the steel business for 
two additional reasons: 


large 


stocks, 


than 


First—because it takes a long time 
to make most steel products and in 
normal times steel mills are scheduled 
ahead for many weeks so that deliv- 
eries are slow. 

Second—because 
turers do not have the facilities to 
cut to size and length, form, bend or 
otherwise prepare the different prod- 
ucts they need. This special service 
is rendered by Ryerson steel-service. 
Just as in the case of printing papers, 
immediate stock deliveries of smaller 
orders of steel are priced slightly 
higher than large tonnages shipped di- 
rect from the mill. However, with 
steel, the quantity differential does 
not begin to be as great as that in 
paper and many other commodities. 

In addition to its ten steel-service 
plants, the Ryerson company has 
branch sales offices in Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Rockford and Rock 
Island, Ill., Tulsa, Rochester, N. Y.., 
and Hartford, Conn., again emphasiz- 


many manufac- 





MINNEAPOLIS hy 


Conncinmari 
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ing the company’s effort to take its 
personal service as close as possible to 
its Customers. 

@ Essentially a selling organization, 
such a company must be headed by 
a sales-minded personality. In_ this 
case it is Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., 
president, who also is vice-chairman 
of Inland Steel Company. Mr. Ryer- 
son, of the third generation in the 
steel business, is one of the leaders of 
the industry’s marketing executives. 


ae. 
Sus 

















There are three assistant vice-presidents in the Ryerson organization: left to right, W. 
Fred Kurfess, in charge of all buying, mill sales and metal-working machinery sales; V. 
Harvey Dieterich, structural and work-order sales; Ainslie Y. Sawyer, who travels a great 
deal in sales training and product promotion work. Right, Keith J. Evans, advertising manager 









He has had many years of experience 
as an operating and sales executive 
and has been particularly effective in 
making the most of the many advan- 
tages of the Inland-Ryerson merger. 
Mr. Ryerson is also a director of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
Quaker Oats Company, American 
Brake Shoe & Fdry. Company and the 
Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago. 

Everett D. Graff is first vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Inasmuch as 
Ryerson is principally a marketing or- 
ganization, Mr. Graff serves not only as 
a general executive, but is the active 
leader in charge of all sales and mar- 
keting activities. Mr. Graff has been 
with the Ryerson company for thirty 
years, spending a good part of his 
early years representing the company 
in Pittsburgh, where both buying as 
well as selling activities took a share 
of his time. Later he came to Chi- 
cago and took charge of sales, then 
purchases, and now all management 
and marketing functions come under 
his jurisdiction. 

Robert C. Ross, vice-president, is 
in charge of plant operations of all ten 
Ryerson plants. 

Ernest L. Hartig, 
and treasurer, is 


vice-president 
responsible for 





finances, including credits and ac- 
counting. 

Harry W. Treleaven is secretary of 
the company. 

Harold B. Ressler, vice-president, 

located at the Jersey City plant, is in 
charge of Eastern sales. Mr. Ressler, 
coming to the company in 1904, has 
had many years’ experience as man- 
ager of the important mill depart- 
ment, manager of the St. Louis plant 
and other important posts. He is a 
past president of the American Steel 
Warehouse Association, and continues 
actively in this codperative enter- 
prise. 
@ Before continuing further into the 
marketing division of the business, it 
might be well to pause and consider 
the production department. 

As Ryerson does not make but 
buys its steel, the executive in charge 
of this division carries a heavy re- 
sponsibility—for as is so quickly ap- 
preciated in the perishable goods lines, 
the buyer can make or break the 
business. Turnover is a most impor- 
tant factor. ' 

The executive here is W. Fred Kur- 
fess, assistant vice-president, who is 
probably one of the best informed 





men on steel stocks in the country. 


He knows what moves, when it 
moves, and why. 
The Graff-Kurfess combination, 


with an uncanny ability to determine 
when to stock up and when to be 
short, has been a strong factor in 
Ryerson profits. Mr. Kurfess also has 
charge of mill sales, government sales, 
and the metal-working machinery 
division. 

Ainslie Y. Sawyer, assistant vice- 
president at Chicago, particularly ac- 
tive on Western sales, spends much of 
his time at Ryerson plants through- 
out the country on sales training and 
product promotion. Mr. Sawyer, 
with many years of successful selling 
to his credit, was formerly manager 
of the cold finished steel division and 
Chicago city sales manager. Recently 
he has been giving additional time 
and attention to improvement in spe- 
cialty selling and territory coverage. 
@ Because of 
steel products sold by the company, 
the business is divided into a number 
of divisions, each in charge of an ex- 
perienced divisional manager, as fol- 
lows: Structural and work order di- 
vision, V. Harvey Dieterich, assistant 
vice-president; special steels division, 
Griswold Van Dyke, manager; rein- 


the extensive line of 








‘principal divisions of the Ryerson organization are in charge of these managers: 
right, (1) Ernest W. Langdon, reinforcing bar division; (2) Griswold Van Dyke, spe- 
steels division; (3) William H. Bryant, Chicago sales manager; (4) Kenneth T. MacGill, 
it and bearing division. These men all make their headquarters at the Chicago plant 


forcing bar division, Ernest W. Lang- 
don, manager; babbitt and bearing 
division, Kenneth T. MacGill, man- 
ager. Other divisions include stain- 
less steel, cold finished steel, mechani- 
cal tubing, welding rod and non-fer- 
rous metals. Managers of these divi- 
sions are responsible for their sales 
and work with plant managers to 
mutual advantage. 















Each of the ten steel-service plants 
has a general plant manager in charge 
of sales for his respective district. As 
the Chicago plant is general head- 
quarters for all plants, it has a sepa- 
rate sales manager for the Chicago 
district in the person of William H. 
Bryant. Ryerson salesmen are as- 
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The Allegheny stainless steel booklet prepared by the Ryerson advertising department is 
a splendid example of the better type of codperation between manufacturer and distribu- 
tor by featuring the product of the manufacturer and the service of the distributor 





signed geographical territories based 
number of 
by the frequency of calls 


on a_ theoretical calls, 
gauged 
necessary to get and service the busi- 
ness. These men sell the entire line 
and are assisted by special salesmen 
who codperate on specialties, stainless 
steel, alloys, etc. It is not intended 
that the special salesmen make cold 
calls as they are either engineers or 
have metallurgical experience and 
their time is conserved for calls of 
definite importance. When they make 
a call independently of the regular 
salesman, they report the results to 
him so that he will be thoroughly 
familiar with any special situations in 
his territory. 

@ A marketing committee composed 
of W. F. Kurfess, chairman; A. Y. 
Sawyer, and Keith J. Evans, serves in 
connection with the study of new 
products, new markets and similar 
activities. 

Ryerson salesmen operate their per- 
They are 
given a definite allowance to cover 
overhead and depreciation with an ad- 


sonal cars for business. 


ditional mileage fee for gasoline and 
oil. This has proven to be a more 
satisfactory arrangement for the com- 
pany than company-owned cars which 
were operated some years ago. 

New sales personnel is selected from 
men who enter the employ of the 
company direct from college and go 
through a training period of from 
three to five years. This training 
usually starts in the mail room and 
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progresses to the service department, 
claim department, work-order depart- 
ment and then through sales corre- 
spondence. By that time the men 
are thoroughly familiar with the Ry- 
erson organization and are capable of 
talking with customers intelligently 
and helpfully about any division of 
the business. 

Periodically, meetings are held of 
all plant managers with the general 
Also, groups of salesmen 
from each plant territory are brought 
to Chicago, where they have sessions 
with the executives and the divisional 
managers for special and more inti- 
mate consultation concerning prod- 
ucts, policies, sales methods and other 
problems. 


executives. 


The president, vice-presidents, sales 

managers, advertising manager and 
the national departmental managers 
take turns in visiting the branch 
plants to codperate and help inspire 
each plant to its best performance 
and assure that full advantage is 
taken of the best plans and ideas de- 
veloped in any single plant. 
@ Each plant has its own sales meet- 
ing once a month or as needed. At 
departmental 
manager may participate, or some out- 
side speaker gives an inspirational sales 
talk, or a mill man covers the technical 
side of the business. 

Ryerson salesmen make daily call 
reports to their plant managers. In 
addition, they send to the advertising 
department at Chicago special requests 


these meetings some 


for follow-up to cover special situa- 
tions in regard to sales or product in- 
formation. This serves as a connect- 
ing link between the sales activity and 
sales promotion work. The follow-up 
may consist of a series of letters, spe- 
cial sales booklets, technical data or 
stock list. In the case of follow-up 
letters, they are usually signed with 
the name of the salesman to give a 
more personal and intimate connection 
between customer and salesman, and 
incidentally doing some office work for 
the latter. 

Advertising and sales promotion ac- 
tivities of Ryerson are directed by 
Keith J. Evans, recognized as one of 
the leading industrial advertising ex- 
ecutives of the country. Mr. Evans 
was founder and first president of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, which holds its fourteenth an- 
nual conference at Philadelphia this 
month. He also served as president of 
the Engineering Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Chicago chapter of the N.I.A.A.., 
in 1924-25. His book, “Effective In- 
dustrial Advertising,” has had wide 
circulation and he has conducted the 
“Problems in Industrial Marketing” 
department of INpUsTRIAL MARKET- 
iNG for years. Mr. Evans also is in 
charge of Inland Steel Company ad- 
vertising, sales analysis and market 
research as manager of its sales pro- 
motion division since the merger. 


@ Ryerson advertising is consistent 
and well-timed. All creative work is 
done within the department which is 
divided into three divisions: advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and sales analysis. 
Art work is bought by the department 
as well as all mechanical services. 
Business papers have always played an 
important part in this company’s ad- 
vertising program with the use of 
practically all publications in the 
metal-working field and one or more 
papers in fields where steel is used for 
upkeep and maintenance. 

The copy used is varied. It features 
(1) wide range of steel products in 
stock; (2) twenty-four hour service; 
(3) advantages of buying currently 
for each job instead of tying up capi- 
tal in large inventories; and (4) per- 
sonal service on selection and applica- 
tion of Ryerson products. 

Bleed pages are used whenever it is 
considered advantageous; color when 
anything should be shown in color, 
such as the Ryerson Stock List. Dur- 
ing the depression, Mr. Evans came out 
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with additional space using four quar- 
ter pages on succeeding reader pages, 
but this seemed too good, and as busi- 
ness increased the publishers soon de- 
veloped courage enough to stop it. 
Every opportunity is grasped to 
take advantage of situations for ad- 
vertising copy, such as the flood con- 
dition last spring, when copy in week- 
ly publications on the schedule fea- 
tured Ryerson facilities for rehabili- 
tation requirements. And the annual 
Ryerson vacation advertisement is 
legend. This year it appeared as fol- 
lows: 
VacaTION WiTHoUuT a Worry 
It’s time again, to slip away 
and play a bit—to drop all cares 
and forget business worries. We 
are ready and anxious to help you 
make the most of it. The Ryer- 
son “Vacation Without a Worry” 
plan eliminates all thought of de- 
layed, slow or uncertain steel de- 
liveries. The steel is in stock. 
And records covering almost a 
century prove the accuracy and 
reliability of Ryerson shipments. 
All that you need to do is to give 
the vacation order—‘Call Ryer- 
son When Steel Is Needed.” 
Emergency as well as regular re- 
quirements will be taken care of 
promptly. Have a good time— 
and good luck to you. 
@ The stock list, pocket size, well in- 
dexed, is the company’s only catalog, 
other than special product booklets. 
There are two editions a year, 100,- 
000 copies each. The covers are lo- 
calized for each plant, the inside cover 
carrying a list of department man- 


agers so that the customer may con- 
tact the proper person for best serv- 
ice. The book lists every item car- 
ried in the warehouse for which it is 
issued. It is punched for a ring 
binder and fits in the “Ryerson Steel- 
Service” cover, which has a selective 
distribution and includes four other 
booklets with index separators: Cur- 
rent Base Prices; Small Tools and 
Machinery; General Data Book, and 
Personal Note Book. Each binder is 
numbered and registered, and sales- 
men check them currently to see that 
they have the latest releases. Through 
the activity of its advertising depart- 
ment, the Ryerson company has long 
been well known for its outstanding 
ability as a jobber to take full advan- 
tage of steel mill advertising co- 
operation. 

@ Ryerson Steel-Service is represented 
at most of the important industrial 
shows during the year, especially those 
conducted by major purchasing or- 
ganizations. These exhibits are de- 
signed to convey a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the Ryerson line of steel prod- 
ucts and afford the salesmen an op- 
portunity to meet customers and pros- 
pects without the reserve of their 
office. 

The company uses a large amount 
of direct mail with letters figuring 
prominently. For this purpose the 
advertising department cuts and 
maintains a list of about 100,000 
Addressograph plates, which are 
tabbed according to customer, pros- 
pective customer, holders of | steel- 





Industrial expositions provide an opportunity for Ryerson salesmen to meet 
their customers and prospects where they can show them the specialties of 
the line which are particularly applicable to the requirements of their industry 
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Feyerson rushes steel 
to flood swept areas 
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Ryerson advertising appears in practically all busi- 
ness papers in the metal-working industry and one 
or more papers in other industries where steel is 
used in maintenance work. Copy is timely and 
newsy, with emphasis placed on prompt shipments 
















service books, industry, etc. They 
are filed geographically, by plant ter- 
ritories. The lists are maintained 
with the codperation of the salesmen, 
who automatically check them when 
watching their current business re- 
ports which they receive regularly 
from the sales analysis division of the 
advertising department at the home 
office. 













The sales promotion division has 
been particularly successful in econo- 
mizing and multiplying sales effort 
among the smaller customers and 
prospective customers especially in the 









more remote sections. 





@ Ryerson management has been a 
strong advocate of having the name 
and address of the distributor appear 
exclusively on advertising literature 
with proper recognition of the manu- 
facturer by featuring the brand name. 
The company uses a number of com- 
plete technical bulletins prepared in 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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R. G. E. ULLMAN 
GENERAL CONVENTION CHAIRMAN 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


R. E. Lovekin Theodore Marvin 


es 


Walter S. Fogg H. M. Grinton 


Fourteenth N.I.A.A. 


Conference 


@ PHILADELPHIA becomes the 
center of industrial advertising and 
marketing interest Oct. 5-7, when the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation convenes its fourteenth annual 
conference at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. 

It will be a memorable occasion for 
the City of Brotherly Love, for it will 
have had the honor of accommodating 
the biggest convention ever held by 
N.LA.A., and one of the most im- 
portant in the history of the associa- 
tion. Eastern Industrial Advertisers, 
Philadelphia chapter of the national 
organization, will be host to the con- 
vention, with its president, Roland G. 
E. Ullman, head of Roland G. E. Ull- 
_man & Associates, general chairman of 
the conference. 

Advance registration for the meet- 
ing has passed 300, according to re- 
ports of Joseph Sullivan, advertising 
manager, Brown Instrument Company, 
chairman of the registration commit- 
tee. Attendance promotion has been 
in charge of R. E. Lovekin, president, 
R. E. Lovekin Corporation, with pub- 
licity directed by Harry M. Grinton, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
Mildred R. Webster, headquarters sec- 
retary, will be in charge of the regis- 
tration desk. 

The keen interest manifested in the 
conference is attributed to the ever 
increasing realization by management 
that advertising and marketing are the 
mainsprings of business. Accordingly, 
the program, which has been built 
under the direction of Theodore Mar- 
vin, advertising manager, Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., 
sparkles with subjects and — speakers 
who will leave with their audiences a 
better understanding of the functions 
of industrial advertising and how it 


problems for the greatest benefit. 

The conference will be opened at 
ten o’clock Monday morning with a 
message by President R. Davison, ad- 
vertising manager, New Jersey Zinc 
Company, New York. Mr. Ullman 
will be chairman of the session. Fol- 
lowing a welcome to Philadelphia by 
Mayor S. Davis Wilson, there will be 
an address on “Industry Points the 
Way to Recovery,” by Wendell 
Willkie, president, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation. Also at this 
session, Bennett Chapple, vice-presi- 
dent, American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, O., and a past president 
of the association, will talk on 
“Mobilizing the Forces for Business 
Understanding.” 


@ Ac the Monday afternoon session, 
William D. Murphy, advertising man- 
ager, Sloan Valve Company, Chicago, 
and president, Engineering Advertis- 
ers Association, will act as chairman; 
speakers will be introduced by Roger 
L. Wensley, president, G. M. Basford 
Company, New York, and president, 
Technical Publicity Association. The 
program includes a discussion of “To- 
day’s Market for Industrial Products,” 
by Glenn Griswold, publisher, Business 
Week; a forecast of “What’s Ahead 
for Industry,” by Floyd W. Parsons, 
vice-president, Robbins Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York; and an ex- 
planation of “What Industrial and 
Consumer Advertisers Can Learn from 
Each Other,” by Phillip J. Kelly, 
executive vice-president, Harry Latz 
Service, Inc., New York. 

The Tuesday morning session will 
be presided over by E. J. Goes, adver- 
tising manager, Koehring Company, 
Milwaukee, and president of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers. Allan Brown, advertising 


F. H. Gloeckner 


Pntertainment 


Malcom K. Wright 


Finance 
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may be applied to their individual manager, Bakelite Corporation, New 





York, will lead an industrial design 
symposium to be participated in by 
Henry Dreyfuss, Walter Darwin 
Teague, and Harvey Wiley Corbett. 
@ The Welcome - to - New - Members 
luncheon will be held Tuesday noon; 
the chairman will be R. P. Dodds, ad- 
vertising manager, Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown, O., and presi- 
dent, Youngstown District Industrial 
Marketers. “Welcome, And How,” 
will be extended by William E. McFee, 
chief copywriter, American Rolling 
Mills Company, and N.I.A.A. second 
vice-president, who has made good his 
promise of last year to build the mem- 
bership to 700 before the Philadelphia 
conference. The membership is now 
710. At this luncheon, President Dav- 
ison will outline the “Accomplish- 
ments and Aims of N.I.A.A.,” and 
Herbert V. Mercready, advertising 
manager, Magnus Chemical Company, 
Garwood, N. J., president, Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey, youngest 
chapter of the association, will 
“Answer the Call to Action.” 

C. W. Kalbfus, advertising man- 
ager, Elliott Company, Jeannette, Pa., 
and president of the Industrial Adver- 
tising Council of Pittsburgh, will be 
chairman of the Tuesday afternoon 
session. Theodore Marvin will intro- 
duce the following speakers and their 
subjects: “How We Repackaged Our 
Company—At a Profit,” by Walter 
P. Paepcke, president, Container Cor- 
poration of America, Chicago; “The 
Importance of Proper Trade Mark, 
Trade Name and Copyright Protec- 
tion,” by Harry D. Nims, Nims & 
Verdi, New York; and “Getting More 
Sales at Lower Cost by Codérdinating 
Sales Control, Merchandising and Ad- 
vertising,” by Walter H. Gebhart, 
manager of sales, Industrial Division, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 


delphia. The banquet will close the 
activities for the day. 
@ The mechanical and physical phase 
of industrial advertising will receive 
attention at the Wednesday morning 
session which will be presided over by 
Louis J. Ort, advertising manager, 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O., 
and president of Industrial Marketers 
of Cleveland. The speakers and their 
subjects will be as follows: “Make It 
Look Different,” by Frederick B. Heit- 
kamp, executive staff, American Type 
Founders, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.; 
“What’s New in Reproduction Proc- 
esses,” by Louis T. Benedict, The 
Phototype Engraving Company, Phila- 
delphia; “Developments in Paper,” by 
Robert C. Fay, sales manager, A. M. 
Collins Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 
Each speaker will be introduced re- 
spectively by the following chapter 
presidents: E. S. Lawson, advertising 
manager, The Foxboro Company, Fox- 
boro, Mass., Technical Advertising As- 
sociation; Charles C. Tapscott, adver- 
tising manager, McQuay-Norris Mfg. 
Company, St. Louis, Industrial Mar- 
keting Council; Charles M. Reesey, ad- 
vertising manager, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Marketers. 

Concluding the Wednesday morn- 
ing session, the program committee 
has scheduled a surprise feature which 
is expected to be one of the outstand- 
ing events of practical value of the 
convention. 
Exhibits 

Following the magnitude of the 
conference in general will be the ex- 
hibits of outstanding industrial ad- 
vertising material and campaigns. This 
capital feature of the meeting is 
under the direction of Walter S. Fogg, 
industrial advertising counsel, chair- 

(Continued on Page $1) 
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Representative pieces of copy from the specialized campaigns for Robertson Protected 
Metal and Stee! Floor System. Copy A and B was directed to top executives; copy C 


talked to architects; copy D spoke to builders; and copy E to electrical contractors 


Stepping Up Results 
With Specialized Copy 


By H. B. WINSLOW 


Sales Promotion Manager 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


@ CAREFUL study of its 1935 ad- 
vertising program last fall aided the 
H. H. Robertson Company in plan- 
ning one that has proved eminently 
successful this year. 

Only Robertson Cellular Steel Floor 
was advertised during 1935. Key ad- 
vertisements appeared in Fortune and 
Business Week and were adapted for 
three architectural magazines, an en- 
gineering magazine and a contractor’s 
Illustrations and art work 
although copy was 


magazine. 
were the 
changed in some instances. 
This advertising pulled 


same, 


and con- 
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crete evidence was present that it had 
built prestige for the company. How- 
ever, there were significant indications 
which warranted a new policy of key- 
ing 1936 advertisements to the par- 
ticular magazines in which they were 
to appear. 

Two publications were dropped and 
a new ene added in January. At the 
same time, Robertson Protected Metal, 
the company’s oldest and best-known 
product, was put back in the adver- 
tising program again with a campaign 
that has attracted national attention. 
Advertisement A shows the type of 
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advertising being done on this prod- 
uct. Emphasized are the thirty years 
of “knowing how” that have gone 
into the manufacture of Robertson 
Protected Metal, also the world-wide 
acceptance built up during this pe- 
riod—an acceptance that can be had 
only by means of successful perform- 
ance. 

The advertising for Robertson Pro- 
tected Metal appears only in Fortune 
and Business Week in the form of 
spreads, always dramatic by virtue of 
layout and copy. These two publica- 
tions were used because it was the de- 
sire to reach far-seeing top executives, 
in whose hands the management feels 
modern industrial buying is centered. 

Robertson Cellular Steel Floor also 

is advertised in these two magazines. 
Advertisement B is an example of the 
keying of our floor advertising to these 
executive-type magazines. 
@ Advertising directed to architects 
is carried in Architectural Forum and 
Architectural Record this year. Here 
the advertising is of somewhat the 
same character as that in Fortune and 
Business Week, but is considerably 
modified in text in order to appeal to 
the architectural profession. The di- 
versified character of the modern ar- 
chitectural magazine’s readership seems 
to dictate this type of appeal. Many 
executives of today who spend money 
for building read such publications. 
They find it necessary. Advertisement 
C illustrates the ideas in this field. 

A radical change was made in the 
type of advertising done in Engineer- 
ing News-Record this year. Each ad- 
vertisement was built around a par- 
ticular installation, shown in the art 
work. The text principally empha- 
sized the structural advantages of 
Robertson Cellular Steel Floor, which 
have proved to be a potent influence 
in selling this product. However, 
mention of the amazing electrical fa 
cilities offered by the floor is never 
omitted from any advertisement. The 
returns from the present keyed adver- 
tising far surpass those of last year, 
when Engineering News-Record ad 
vertisements were adapted forms of 
Fortune and Business Week advertis 
ing. Advertisement D illustrates the 
present form. 

Because there was need for more 
knowledge of the electrical facilities 
of Robertson Cellular Steel Floo: 
among electrical contractors and en 
gineers, Electrical Contracting was 

(Continued on Page 64) 



















By VANCE C. BOYD 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


@ ONE of the most significant in- 
stitutions in the civilized world is the 
hand-clasp. It truly is the mark of 
progress and understanding. It is a 
sign of friendship and the trade mark 
of healthy business association. 

The fundamental basis for business 
is founded upon honesty and honest 
endeavor. If either associating party 
is hoping that the success of any proj- 
ect will be due to the extraordinary 
activity of the other, then the chances 
for charges and counter-charges are 
laid and the failure of the association 
is foreordained. One must not handi- 
cap the possibilities of successful dis- 
tribution because of incipient evils 
such as: 

1. Improper channels of distribu- 
tion. 

2. High-pressure methods. 

3. Misstatement of facts and pos- 
sibilities. 

4. Promises which cannot be ful- 
filled. 

Let us first consider the association 
between manufacturer and industrial 
distributor. 

The distributor should be consid- 
ered an integral part of the manufac- 
turer’s organization. The manage- 
ment of both associating parties should 
be in full accord in the matter of 
business ethics and policies. Pleasure 
should be experienced in the associa- 
tion and the mutual obligations of 
both should be clearly understood. 
Complete understanding is essential 


STANDARD-SHANNON SUPPLY COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Check-Chart for Manufacturer- 


Distributor Relationship 









Here is a practical check-chart for manufacturers 
and distributors of the functions each should per- 
form separately and cooperatively to assure results 


that will be profitable 


and satisfactory to both 





and vitally necessary. Derogatory 
criticisms achieve no constructive bet- 
terment of association, hence all at- 
tending factors should be analyzed 
and discussed prior to the acceptance 
of an agency— 

1. Is there a demand in our nat- 
ural economic territory? 

2. Are we equipped to represent the 
manufacturer properly? 

3. Does the agency conflict with 
others we have, or will it complement 
our other lines? 

4. Can we give the manufacturer 

coverage and produce in accordance 
with his expectations? 
@ The further obligations of the job- 
ber are based on a few “Brass Tacks” 
which I discussed at the mill supply 
convention in Atlantic City in a brief 
and terse talk: 

A. EDUCATION 

1. Introductory sales meetings. 

2. Calls with manufacturer’s 
agent. 

3. My questionnaire method of 
training mill supply sales- 
men. 

B. PROGRAM 

1. A definite schedule between 
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manufacturer’s 
our salesmen. 
2. Clear and concise reports for 
follow-up and to take the 
waste and fallacies out of 


agent and 


sales. 
C. CONCENTRATION AND CoOp- 
ERATION 

Let us deal with these items pro- 
gressively. It is the first obligation 
of a distributor to know that his sales- 
men can attain a definite knowledge 
of the products he is to sell and to be 
capable of recognizing the prospective 
purchasers. Our men are trained to 
discuss our lines intelligently and are 
quite capable of conducting demon- 
strations when necessary. 

If desired, the jobber should arrange 
a definite schedule for the manufac- 
turer’s salesman so as to facilitate cov- 
erage and curtail expense. 

I do not believe any method of edu- 
cation of supply salesmen has been 
devised which is superior to that in- 
stituted by myself ten years ago 
through the “Questionnaire Method,” 
which by now is universally known. I 
would heartily recommend its adop- 
tion by every manufacturer, particu- 
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A good manufacturer will employ 
only salesmen who know how to work 
—how to analyze a territory with his 
distributor—how to avoid mental er- 
rors through lack of understanding of 
the problems and duties of a manu- 
facturer’s salesman’s job—how to ar- 
range his program with the jobber to 


J get coverage. 
, A manufacturer should provide his 


— fe. 


own salesman and his distributor with 
the best possible working tools, as 
theirs is a common problem and their 
interests coincidental. 

@ May I briefly list a few working 
tools: 

1. Good comprehensive literature 
complete in descriptive detail—out- 
standing in character—and attractive 
in appearance. The proper distribution 
of literature should serve the prospec- 
This photograph of a section of Link-Belt conveyor chain won a silver medal in the "‘llus- ive Sager & 6 quetens sua 
trative-still life" division of the Photographers Association of America exhibit at Chicago 
last month. Made by Wesley Bowman Studio, Inc., Chicago. It is appearing currently 2. Advertising letters or literature 


your product. 





larly as it achieves an objective quick- 
ly and completely. It smacks of the 
school-room, but it certainly accom- 
plishes results. 
“Brass Tack” 
self-explanatory, but C is so broad in 


B is quite clear and 
its aspect that only the results 
achieved can measure the degree of 
success it represents. 

@ Now let us shift quickly to the 
other party—You, Mr. Manufacturer! 

One of the most foolish things you 
can do is to send out a living name 
card representing you who calls upon 
the purchasing agent of an industrial 
distributor in the capacity of a sales- 
man and after draping himself at our 
purchasing agent’s desk releases this 
blast of super-salesmanship— 

“Well, how are things? Your sales 
were off last month. Do you think 
you can work up a stock order for 
me?” and with such gems of wisdom 
off his mind he gaily flits to the next 
parking place all at a total cost of 
ibout $20 per day to you. 

Any time a manufacturer’s sales- 
man calls upon a jobber and does not 
contact, not only the sales manager 
ind inside sales force but also all the 
salesmen possible, you are simply being 
cheated. 

We don’t want a “calling card” 
from a manufacturer to call politely 

we want a super-supply salesman 
especially versed and trained in the 
sale of his particular product so that 


he can clearly demonstrate its sale to 
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the consumer with our men, or by 
himself, so that our men will absorb 
his knowledge and ability and can act 
in capacity for him during his trips 
to other territories. 

Mr. Manufacturer! Your man 

should act as a sales-manager in train- 
ing our men to sell his product—to 
make them sales-conscious of your 
product—to cultivate their friendship 
for his firm and himself—so that you 
will have Ais activity in any given ter- 
ritory multiplied by the number of 
salesmen employed by that jobber. 
@ Your line is one of fifty or a hun- 
dred handled by a jobber and its suc- 
cess or failure as an individual line is 
utterly dependent upon the ability of 
your representative to sell his line and 
himself to the industrial distributor’s 
salesmen. 

He must be liked—he must watch 
out for prejudice and working too 
closely with only a few of the job- 
ber’s salesmen. He must be politic 
enough to keep them all desirous of 
doing a one hundred per cent job for 
him. Develop them all, particularly 
the new salesmen; cultivate the in- 
side sales force and the key men of 
the distributor’s organization. 

Definite and comprehensive reports 
of results achieved should be made by 
the manufacturer’s salesman, not only 
to his employers but through them to 
the jobber with a follow-up system to 
supplement his activity and to main- 


tain constant contact. 


if desired. 

3. Mailing campaigns to selective 
lists. 

4. Sales promotional plans accom- 
panied by contests of a unique nature. 

§. Samples, if the product is of 
that type. 

6. Demonstrating 
either actual in size or in miniature. 
The best method of selling is through 


the eye. 


equipment — 


7. Institution of interesting and 
unusual types of sales meetings or 
clinics. 

8. Missionary work—properly di- 
rected and constantly followed up. 

9. To maintain a sustained demand 
for his product by the consumer 
through national advertising or coép- 
erative activity. 

10. To provide an adequate margin 
of profit for the distributor. 

11. Last but most vital—to have 

an honest sales policy fully acceptable 
to the distributor and protective to 
the interests of both. 
@ The greater the combined-effort ex 
erted by the manufacturer and jobber 
the more pleasing is the result. Maxi 
mum results will be obtained through 
perfect each party 
doing his full share of the work and 
not shirking his responsibilities. 


teamwork and 


I once heard a manufacturer’s sales 
man make the following true observa- 
tion: 

“TI must view the introduction and 
sale of my product from the stand- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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The New Crane No. 52 catalog has 764 product pages with 3,400 illustrations 


How Crane Co. Meets Its 


Catalog Problem 


@ CRANE CO. issues and services 
several catalogs: an industrial catalog 
covering valves, fittings, pipe, and 
fabricated piping; a price-service cat- 
alog for plumbing and heating con- 
tractors; an architect’s catalog; a hos- 
pital service catalog; a heating cata- 
log; and a catalog on water systems. 
This article, of necessity, treats only 
one specifically—the new No. 52 in- 
dustrial catalog. 

With an industrial line of almost 
40,000 items, the majority having a 
broad application, 
problem solved only after prolonged 
study and many months of planning 
and painstaking work. Crane Co. 
maintains its own catalog and art de- 
partment, which is supplemented dur- 
ing the building of a new catalog by 
specialized help from its product en- 
gineering, sales, and manufacturing 


cataloging is a 


departments. While working on the 
catalog just issued, the department 
had at its call from twelve to fifteen 
men especially trained in various divi- 
sions of the company to assist its 
regular staff of nine men. Questions 
had to be answered promptly. 


uct information had to be instantly 


Prod- 
available. Company policies had to 
be definitely established. 

The No. 52 was to be a brand new 
catalog; no mere reprint. The last 
catalog had been issued in 1929, and 
although a vast amount of record 
work had been done to expedite de- 
livery of a new book, it was all dis- 





By JULIAN E. STARK 


Manager Catalog and Art Dept. 
CRANE CO., CHICAGO 
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carded. We wanted a new page size, 
a new style, a new method of sub- 
ject presentation, and a new view- 
The No. 52 must start from 
scratch. And its foundation had to 
be laid on rock bottom. 

Who would use the catalog? The 
purchasing agent, the engineer, the 
erector, the draftsman, the store- 


point. 


keeper, the salesman, the clerk, and 
the student. What 
would each be most interested in? 
What arrangement of a page and of 
the pages in the book would be most 
convenient? Would the clerk under- 
stand copy written for the engineer? 

What should the page size be? 
There was a definite trend toward a 
larger size, like 84 x 11. What size 
would permit the best display of our 
products? What size would trim 
most economically from standard size 


information 
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This die-cut booklet, simulating the Crane No. 52 catalog in size and color, was 
sent to all recipients of the volume and was designed to create full appre- 
ciation of its contents from the standpoint of both catalog and handbook 





sheets? Was there a growing prefer- 
ence for any particular size? 

What style of type would be best 
suited? Could it be easily read, even 
in a poorly lighted room? Was it 
economical from the standpoint of 


composition and alterations? Did it 
harmonize with the subject? 
@ What page arrangement would 


serve each user best? The style had 
to be standardized so that users could 
look in approximately the same place 
on each page for related data, yet it 
must not be monotonous. Each page 
had to bear a resemblance to the 
whole general structure, but the style 
must be flexible enough to treat a 
variety of products. 

How should art work be treated? 
We wanted snappier illustrations, 
showing complete details even in a 
small halftone. Should halftones have 
a background or be outlined? How 
many illustrations would be required 
to display each product completely? 

These and a hundred similar prob- 
lems were carefully studied and solved 
before thé actual compilation of pages 
began. Surveys were made, experi- 
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ments conducted, experts consulted. 
List prices were reviewed, and re- 
visions and corrections made where 
necessary. Before any line was cata- 
loged, sales records were analyzed to 
weed out unprofitable items. Sizes 
were added or deleted; some complete 
lines were discontinued; and the de- 
sign of many staples was changed. 
The catalog had to be new in every 
respect. It must meet and anticipate 
the needs of industry. Higher pres- 
sures and more exacting services had 
created a demand for new valves and 
fittings. A comprehensive, elaborate, 
and practical engineering section was 
developed to cover services and prod- 
ucts which had not previously been 
cataloged. 
@ The purchasing agents’ standard 
page size, 734 x 10% inches, was 
finally adopted. All illustrations were 
over, and outline halftones 
were used. Every word of the text 
was written anew from original data; 
not one sentence was copied from the 


old book. 


made 


An examination of the new catalog 
reveals that much more is said about 








the products than in former catalogs. 
Questions which the buyer is apt to 
ask about the product are answered 
on the page. Wherever possible, each 
page is a complete unit, with illus- 
trations, prices, descriptive matter, 
and dimensions, eliminating the neces- 
sity of looking on several pages for 
data on a single product. 


In general, the typography and 

page arrangement were planned so 
that the essential information on the 
page strikes the eye readily. Con- 
centrated at the top half of the page 
in the position of greatest promi- 
nence, are the important facts re- 
garding the product, which interest 
nearly every user and which are used 
daily by many. Less essential data 
appear on the bottom half of the 
page. To conserve the user’s time, 
descriptive matter is broken up into 
short, crisp paragraphs with a liberal 
use of bold face headings. In this 
way the eye is directed more quickly 
to the item the reader is seeking. 
@ Many pages are arranged to show 
a group of products, making it easier 
for the user to select one of several 
offered for the same service. In some 
cases they appear on one page, and in 
others on two facing pages. Through 
the same arrangement, the higher 
quality products are in many cases 
displayed to better advantage. 

With very few exceptions, every 
article listed is illustrated. Every im- 
portant design is shown in cross sec- 
tion, enabling the purchaser to make 
a better selection for his particular 
requirements and educating the be- 
ginner in the construction of Crane 
products. 

No. 52 catalog practically divides 
itself into two sections. The most 
currently used products are consoli 
dated in the first half. This section 
is most useful to the average buyer 
because it contains full information 
on staple products. The second half 
of the book is composed of special- 
ties and engineering data. A great 
deal of technical information is con- 
tained in this portion of the book 
which clearly indicates the company’s 
enviable position in the industry, not 
merely as a manufacturer, but also 
as an authoritative source of reliable 
information on its own and allied 
products. 

Although made as nearly self-in 
dexing as possible, the book has three 
major indexes: thumb index, alpha- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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By FRANCIS JURASCHEK 


A Three-Cornered View of 
Market Research 


@ MARKET research should be the 
concrete footing on which any struc- 
ture of sales promotion and advertising 
is reared. A campaign built upon any 
other basis is founded upon shifting 
sand. It may hold until waters rise 
and winds blow; but then it crumbles. 

Wise advertisers know this, and 
patient, laborious effort is put into 
analysis of markets by most of them 
before a dollar is spent on the printed 
word. 

But there’s a lot of mystery about 
the subject even yet; caused, I suspect, 
largely by some specialists who charge 
fat fees for their work. I do not 
decry the merits of market research 
organizations, but I do challenge the 
hocus-pocus surrounding the methods 
of some. For, the problem is essen- 
tially a simple one, requiring time, 
patience and common sense for its 
working out. 

There are three principal factors 
which must be determined carefully 
in carrying on market research: 


What is it about your product 

® or service that meets a definite 

need (now existent or to be stimu- 
lated) of your prospects, 


What is the best appeal to be 
= used to turn a prospect into a 
purchaser, and 


What is the most effective 

* channel of distribution to be 

used to get what you have to sell 

transferred into the possession of your 

prospects, and who are those prospects 
and where are they located? 


Every sales and advertising program should be based 
on a foundation of facts gathered by market research 
which has been conducted along definite lines—A 
simple and practical procedure is outlined herewith 





This triple analysis really contains 
the essence of all marketing surveys. 
One survey will differ from another 
only in the degree to which the analy- 
sis is worked out. Sometimes, for in- 
stance, the advertiser feels that he al- 
ready knows everything it is possible 
to know about the first point—what 
it is about his product or service which 
meets a definite need of the prospect. 
But that is unreasonable, for times 
change from day to day, and a con- 
scientious, painstaking analysis of this 
one factor will often show many pos- 
sible new uses and users not now be- 
ing reached. 

As a matter of fact, the whole ap- 
proach to the market analysis prob- 
lem is simplified when the triple analy- 
sis mentioned is broken down so that 
each point is divided again into three 
points. The enumeration of these will 
in turn throw light on the methods of 
making the analysis. 

Taking them in logical order, a 
typical procedure can be outlined as 
follows: 

What factors meet the need 
= of prospects? 

(a) What are all the qualities of 
your product which provide definite 
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sales points? What can be said about 
your product to show that it is bet- 
ter than a similar, competing product; 
or to show that its usage will have ad- 
vantages not now to be gained 
through the use of dissimilar products, 
or other ways of doing things? 
Sources of information will be the de- 
signers and makers of your product, 
the men who sell your product, the 
men who sell competing products 
whether similar or dissimilar but used 
for the same general purposes, and 
typical users. 

(b) Growing directly out of the 
foregoing (a) will be an analysis of 
all advantages to both user and seller 
of your product, arising from the 
qualities of your product which you 
have just determined. Clear thinking 
must be used here to differentiate be- 
tween the qualities of a product, and 
the advantages to be gained from the 
use of these qualities. For instance, 
hydraulic brakes on an automobile 
are a sales point of quality; the instant, 
feather-touch control of the car aris- 
ing from the use of such brakes is a 
point of user-advantage; the light 
weight of a tropical worsted is a 
quality of a certain weave of cloth 
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Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill., has found motion pictures at indus- 
trial shows of material interest and an effective means of coupling the forceful- 
ness of demonstration with sales talk when prospects are in a listening mood. 
An ample supply of comfortable chairs is sure to lure the tired visitor 





for men’s clothing, but the coolness 
and summer comfort of wearing such 
clothing is a point of user advantage. 

All too frequently salesmen and ad- 
vertising use product-quality argu- 
ments to tell user-advantages. Such 
arguments are proofs of user-advan- 
tages, and may connote those ad- 
vantages, but they do not specifically 
state them—and it is never safe to 
let the prospect imagine for himself 
what the qualities of your product 
will do for him. Therefore, it is es- 
sential to analyze carefully, and sep- 
arately, the user-advantage points. The 
sources for information are the same 
as in (a). 

(c) The third step in product 
analysis is the analysis of competing 
products, along much the same lines 
as the analysis of your own product. 
It should be borne in mind that “com- 
peting products” are not necessarily 
similar products. The competition of 
a dry-shave razor includes all safety 
razors and likewise the straight, old- 
fashioned razor; the competition of a 
cereal breakfast food includes not only 
all other cereals, but ham and eggs, 
pork chops and fried potatoes, and 
kippered herring as well. It may be 
necessary to change established habits 
to market your product successfully. 
See the brushless shaving creams as a 
case in point. 

In this analysis for our information 
we must go to the same sources as in 
(a) and (b), but in addition, it is 
wise to extend field activities among 
users. It is not particularly easy +o 
find out why users have formed the 
habit of consistently using certain 

“I like them” is no useful 
One must dig in to find out 


Generally, how- 


products. 
reason. 

why they like them. 
ever, when you can dig deeply 
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enough, you will find something like 
this: “I like them, but...” And then 
some point will crop up which may 
form the basis for a sales point to be 
added for your own product. Few 
Seldom do exist- 
ing products give complete satisfac- 


things are perfect. 


tion. Therein lies the open road to 
A hint 
may come from your own sales force, 
or from dealers. Then a user field in- 
vestigation tactfully made will enable 
you to get to the root of the matter. 


progress, to improvement. 


If your own product will overcome 
that dissatisfaction, you have added a 
very important sales point to your 


campaign. 


What is the best appeal to 
« be used? 

(d) Why 
signed? Go to the man or men 
originally responsible for creating the 
product, and ask “Why?” You will 
uncover a number of reasons, most of 


was the product de- 


which will show an existing dissatis- 
faction with things-as-they-are. Some- 
times, of course, a product is designed 
to utilize a hitherto wasted by-prod- 
uct. Even then, the designer had in 
mind some purpose which competitive 
products do not fully meet. Generally, 
inventors and designers create new 
products, or nature provides some- 
thing not now completely used, which 
someone, somewhere, has looked upon 
with new-seeing eyes and has con- 
ceived as a new possibility. Dig to 
the roots of it and you will find a sales 
It may not be the best sales 
appeal; that is to be determined by 
this analysis. At this point you are 
chiefly concerned with the analysis of 
all possible appeals—and here you will 
find ideas revolving around actual or 
Dissatisfac- 


appeal. 


potential dissatisfaction. 


tions are potent sources of informa- 
tion. Use them! 

(e@) Make laboratory psychological 
tests. Assemble various brief presen- 
tations of user-advantage points of 
your product, backed by quality 
points, and try them out equally on 
the men who will sell the product and 
the potential users of the product. 
Note carefully the reactions as point 
after point is brought up. Keep partic- 
ular note of objections voiced, especially 
in reference to competitive products, 
and later analyze these objections to de- 
termine how real they may be, and 
especially if they are based on a dis- 
like of changing habits. 

The validity of many objections to 
the use of a new product may be based 
on a fear of buying something which 
other people (especially those whose 
names convey prestige) already have 
not bought and thereby signified their 
approval. Determine how great a 
factor is the prestige of other users— 
it may contain the germ of a vital 
appeal viewpoint. Do not let your 
own likes or dislikes influence you un- 
duly. Remember that the investigator 
is only a mouthpiece, and that analysis 
should be cold. 

(f) What do tests reveal? Put 
the product up for sale (after the next 
three points have been analyzed 
thoroughly) in test territories, with or 
without complementary test advertis- 
ing campaigns. Use various appeals 
in various locations, or vary appeals 
consecutively in each district. Note 
These tests should 
be carried on over a sufficient length 
of time to secure usable data—gen- 


results carefully. 


erally ten days to one month. 

Here is the real experiment, under 
actual field conditions. In it theories 
are proved—or disproved—and sales 
appeals win on their merits, if at all. 
With advertising appropriations run- 
ning from four to six and seven 
figures, it is not wise to proceed to put 
one man’s (or a committee’s) ideas 
to work without a field test. There 
is apt to be too great a divergence be- 
tween the ideas and the consumers’ 
reactions. 


What is the most effective 
* channel of distribution? 

(g) What is the competitive situa- 
tion? If the product can be compared 
to any competitive product, find out 
in detail all that can be learned of the 
marketing methods used for it. If the 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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AS INS 


brow—of the 


@ DID you ever see a Japanese type- 
writer? It has to handle 2,400 char- 
acters of the Japanese language. Only 
2,400. It picks them up individually 
out of a sort of rack, stamps them on 
paper, and puts them back again. 
Which, we think you will agree, is a 
kind of round-about and expensive 
way to do things. Progressive Jap- 
anese business men are no fools. They 
do as much correspondence as possible 
in English. 

We have been “chasing copy” for 
three months. A great proportion of 
the industrial advertising we have seen 
appears to have been done on a Jap- 
The hard way. The 
most long drawn out way. The most 
expensive way. An advertising in- 
ventory would show on the debit side 
of the ledger hundreds of useless, 
wasteful things like these: hackneyed 
headlines — involved introductions — 
extravagant claims—insidious and silly 
tie-ins with the election and other 
paraphrasing—anaemic 
analogies—irritating insincerity—and 
we could keep going from there. 

But we won’t. You're beginning to 
think we’re tough and nasty. We 
don’t want to be. Accuse us of rip- 
ping things to bits, and not putting 
the good pieces together again into a 
worth while something, and we might 
just as well quit our job. We are try- 
ing to be useful and constructive. The 
bright point about our Japanese type- 
writer is that the progressive Japanese 
business men use English. They’re 
smart enough to be simple. We ad- 


anese typewriter. 


events—puny 


Epitor’s Note: Selection of the ad- 
vertisements and the comments about 
them in this article are those of a pub- 
lisher’s representative and an agency ex- 
ecutive, both active in organized indus- 
trial advertising work. 


K. 


ERTED 


. .. @ pat on the back—a fan for the 


sweating 


vertising fellows should be smart 
enough to be simple. 

Simplicity means honesty. 
ity means directness. 
means forcefulness. Simplicity de- 
mands sticking to facts. And mod- 
esty. And sincerity. And a lot of 
other good things. All good ingredi- 
ents for good advertising, good selling, 
just as for good taste. From there 
on garnish as you will—decorate as 
you may have to—spice as may be 
necessary—for this and that audience, 
or time, or place—but never, never, 
we beg of you—lose sight of that 
little nugget of simplicity. 


Simplic- 
Simplicity 


@ It took much more time this month 
to find our outstanding ads, and our 
most outstanding. Your “Copy Chas- 
ers” debated far into the night. What 
appeared to be an outstanding spread 
was discarded after one round because 
on top of sound, genuine, idea-ful 
copy, the writer had made the mistake 
of using a trite, over-worked, arbi- 
trary headline. “By These, All So- 
And-Sos Are Measured Today!” it 
boasted. We could see a lot of engi- 
neer-readers spotting that head, and 
retorting, “Sez you!” In its place an- 
other ad was resurrected from the 
waste basket, but more about that 
later. 

When the gong sounded ending the 
last round at about three in the morn- 
ing, we found ourselves in mutual 
agreement on this month’s winner. To 
us it makes sales music like cash regis- 
ters ringing. For our Nod No. 1 this 
month goes to the current advertising 
of the Louisville Drying Machinery 
Company, Inc., with special credit and 
glory to Zarwick Anderson of the 
Elmer H. Doe Advertising Agency, 
Louisville, who has been doing an out- 
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industrial 


copywriter 


standing job for this client. Simple, 
forceful, direct, factual—it stops you 
like a red light at 42nd and Broadway. 
“LouisviLLE Dryer Pays FoR ITSELF 
iN Less THAN Two SEasons”—could 
you write it any better? 

The head is the ad. Not because 
it’s big and black and takes about 
two-thirds of the page, but because it 
tells the whole story in exactly ten 
words. If that isn’t sweet simplicity, 
we give up. Sure, there are four short 
paragraphs of copy, but their purpose 
is merely to authenticate the head, and 
a little black panel briefly and sharply 
itemizes drying costs under PREVI- 
OUS SYSTEM—PRESENT (Louis- 
ville) SYSTEM—and then SUM- 
MARY, or SAVINGS. That’s plenty 
potent. 

This Louisville advertising has 
maintained a high standard. Month 
after month we have been stopped, 
To us they are real 
advertisements. 


and impressed. 
two-fisted, selling 


LOUISVILLE 
DRYER 

PAYS FOR 
ITSELF 

IN LESS THAN 
2 SEASONS! 








Pretty pictures, fancy words, imported 
typography would be tinsel here. Con- 
gratulations to Mr. Anderson. Betcha 
this fellow threw away his Japanese 





typewriter long ago—if he ever had 


one. 
@ That Louisville copy is pretty bare 
—shorn of all mystery—non-theatri- 
cal save in its stark power. In Num- 
ber 2 spot this month is its opposite, 
a piece of friendly and romantic story- 
telling which, in its unhurried way, 
performs a nice job of selling. It hap- 
pens to be a page in black-and-white 
under the Alcoa-Aluminum logotype. 
(Funny, isn’t it, that it should have 
been a black-and-white page that 
stopped us out of all this company’s 
lovely and glittering, silvery alumi- 
num ink pages.) 

“How Tuey Dic ror Coat IN 
1936, IN Iturnors.” What makes 
that head so dramatic, so full of prom- 
ise (it’s only a simple enough group 
of words) we don’t know, but we sus- 
pect it’s either the meter, made pat 
by that comma, or its quiet assurance 
that there’s some worth while infor- 
mation to come. And the copy does 
justify the promise the headline gives. 
“They use an aluminum dipper,” it 
says, and then, using adjectives sparse- 
ly (see how good a picture you can 
paint without resorting to descriptive 
adjectives), it brings you down 
through a description of the job the 
dipper does to “Getting ¢o the coal is 
the expensive thing. By using a dip- 
per made largely of Alcoa Aluminum 
alloys the operators are cutting that 
digging expense approximately 30 per 
cent.” Then it proceeds to the “rea- 
son-why” for aluminum “ be- 
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cause nature made Aluminum light, 
and research has made it strong.” Ed- 
win L. Andrew of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., of Cleveland, gets our bow 
of respect for this fine advertising job. 
We figure he’s done as good a job 
with his advertising tools as those min- 
ing fellers in Illinois have with their 
digging business. 


@ Here is something many advertising 
men forget. A good majority of the 
readers of business papers actually are 
seeking information when they read— 
they’re visiting the market place to 
see what’s there. It means that your 
advertising has a trust—a certain 
faith to keep with that reader. Don’t 
kid him—don’t trick him—and above 
all—don’t waste his time. Tell him 
something he doesn’t know—be useful 
—be helpful—and eventually he will 
believe and buy. 


That is why, when some copywriter 
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asks, “Wuat Is Cork and why 
is it important to the textile indus- 
try?” in an Armstrong Cork page— 
and then goes on to answer his own 
question with narrative and informa- 
tive copy—easy-to-read and interest- 
ing—and finally signs off with a string 
of owner-benefits for cork roll cover- 
ing—we reach over and shake his 
hand, and say, “Nice work, mister.” 
The writer is Lauren K. Hagaman, 
in charge of Armstrong textile adver- 
tising, and more power to him for re- 
membering that the story of cork is a 
fascinating one—that there are a lot 
of people who are potential customers 
of the Armstrong Cork Products 
Company who don’t know this story 
—and that it all adds up to a worth 





Is there such a 
story in your product? 

“MILLION DoLitaR RarINpRoP”— 
what a smart way to start a sales talk 
on why building owners should begin 
to worry about roofs. Listen. . . “It 
spattered on to the roof. Rolled about 
for a second. And then scurried into 
a pinhole. A second raindrop made a 
beeline for that same pinhole, and a 
third, and a fourth, and a hundred 
more. During every rainstorm, thou- 
sands of raindrops soaked through tiny 
holes and crevices. Like a slow fire, 
damp rot spread viciously throughout 
the understructure . . .” 

This is a Johns-Manville spread 
(page and two-thirds) with raindrops 
come to life! Raindrops scurrying like 
little insects—bent on destruction! A 
copywriter has written ably and viv- 
idly here. And in carrying through 
his job, he hasn’t lost his grip for a 
single second on the solid story on 
“Why-Johns-Manville.” He has com- 
bined the dramatic and the factual 
with strong effect even down to his 
illustrations: three photos of different 
types of roofs, and an intriguing pho- 
tograph of the “Million Dollar Rain- 
drop” enlarged a thousand times— 
What a raindrop! Our final nod, then, 
for this month to James E. Laverty of 
J. Walter Thompson’s New York of- 
fice for justifying a dollars-and-cents 
value to a raindrop. 

Writers are continually looking for 
tricky ways to end letters and adver- 
tisements—and articles. What play- 
wrights call “a curtain line.” The 
only smart thing we can think of to 
say as we bow out this month is 
“Keep it simple.” 

THe Copy CHASERS. 


while sales message. 
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Car Loadings 


Sept. 5 
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Increased Freight Traffic Paves Way for 


Heavy Railway Buying Activity 


ROM the beginning of April to 

early in September, the weekly 
level of freight car loadings rose 
more than 150,000 cars . . . a 
steady climb to new high records, 
exceeding 1931 figures in some 
weeks. This rise, and the result- 
ing improvement in railway earn- 
ings, are providing a sound basis 
for greater railway buying this fall, 


and in 1937. 


With increased traffic, the need for 
new equipment is constantly grow- 
ing, and expanded maintenance 
programs are 
urgent. 
creased railway buying, therefore, 
are especially bright . . for the 
railways have demon- 
strated that they are ready to in- 
crease purchases on a large scale, 
as their own business improves. 


becoming more 
The prospects for in- 


already 


ALL A.B.C., A.B.P. 
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Orders for locomotives, passenger 
ears, freight cars and rail, so far 
this year, have already far ex- 
ceeded the totals for the entire 
year 1935. In fact, railway pur- 
chases from manufacturers in the 
first eight months of this year to- 
taled over $430,000,000, the great- 
est buying volume for any like 
period since 1930, and more than 
17 per cent over the 1931 figure. 
An indication of the continuation 
of larger railway buying is the 
inquiry recently issued by one rail- 
road for 90,000 tons of rail—rep- 
resenting one of the largest rail 
programs in many years. 


Well-directed publicity, reaching 
the railway men responsible for 
authorizing and specifying pur- 
chases of your products, will aid 
you to secure a growing volume of 
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railway orders as buying expands. 
The outstanding means of secur- 
ing such publicity is provided by 
the five Simmons-Boardman de- 
partmental publications 

the publications that are 
recognized as the authoritative 
sources of railway news and infor- 
Through these publica- 
tions you can select your own rail- 
way audience, and shape your 
campaign to your own specific 
needs. Each one is devoted to the 
interests of one of the several 
branches of railway service and 
each one has a specialized circula- 
tion of railway men with buying 
power and influence. Through 
editorial appeal they make possi- 
ble close contacts with your rail- 
way prospects. 


railway 


mation. 


An important part of your railway 
sales efforts, at all times, should be 
continuous advertising to the thou- 
sands of readers of the Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 


30 Church Street, . 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 


New York, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 


THE BROAD TO RAILWAY SALES 


<4 ENGINEER: 


Railway Signaling Maiti * Long 


Setting Up the Organization for 


Latin American Business 


@ SALES managers unfamiliar with 
foreign trade sometimes think the lo- 
cation of their factories might be an 
obstacle to their success in export. 
They are frequently in doubt about 
the best territory in which to make 
a start. They may not know how to 
get orders, how to make shipments, or 
These un- 


certainties tend to cloak export sell- 


how to collect accounts. 


ing with a mantle of mystery that is 
as natural as it is undeserved. 

There is also the popular miscon- 
ception that selling tours involving a 
heavy expenditure of time and money, 
and requiring a knowledge of one or 
more foreign languages, are essential 
to the successfully conducted export 
campaign. As a matter of fact, the 
export sales manager need never leave 
his office. If he should elect to make 
a Latin American business trip at any 
time he will find few desirable pros- 
pects who are unable to converse with 
him more or less fluently in English. 
The increasing extent of the use of 
English in Latin America is one of 
the astonishing developments of recent 
years and is attributed by many au- 
thorities to the widespread reception 
of radio programs from the United 
States and to the great popularity of 


By J. SEWARD McCAIN 


our talking pictures, quite as much 
as to business intercourse. 
Correspondence with Brazilians 


should be in 


should be used in writing to residents 


Portuguese; Spanish 
of all of the other countries as a matter 
of business courtesy. Printed matter 
and advertising copy may be in 
Spanish for the entire territory, includ- 
The material may be first 
.prepared in English and then turned 


ing Brazil. 


over to any reliable translator whose 
services are inexpensive, prompt and 
otherwise satisfactory. Incoming cor- 
respondence in any language but Eng- 
lish may be handled in the same way 
and there is no scarcity of organiza- 
tions capable of giving this service. 
The manufacturer should make sure 
that the 
thoroughly qualified with respect to 
the technical terms used in describing 
his product and if in doubt should 
communicate with a legitimate export 
publication that 


translator he selects is 


circulates in the 
Spanish reading countries. 

The man who heads the advisory 
service staff of one New York pub- 
lishing organization was previously a 
very well known export merchandis- 
ing executive. He is consulted con- 
fidentially by many leading American 


manufacturers whose products are 
sold abroad, and he is known person- 
ally—usually by his first name—to 
hundreds of importers in all parts of 
the world. This man, recognized as 
an authority on the subject of foreign 
trade and with a long record of suc- 
cessful export selling, has never been 
outside of the United States; and he 
speaks and understands no language 
but English. 
@ The differences 
national business and 
intercity business, although real, are 
superficial. Speaking generally, and 
allowing for exceptions due to the lack 
of a durable goods manufacturing in- 
dustry there, the technical product 
that can be sold in the United States 
can be sold in proportionate volume 
in Latin America if the proper meth- 
ods are followed, and the proper 
methods present no undue difficulties. 
In Iowa, somewhere near the geo- 
graphical center of the United States 
and more than a thousand miles from 
the nearest seaport, there is a factory 
that turns out small machines used 
in many process industries, as well as 
by contractors, because of certain im- 
provements in design and perform- 
ance. The export office is at the fac- 
tory and the export manager is a 


between _inter- 


interstate or 





In his preceding article, the author presented the opportunities that exist 


for industrial marketers beyond the Rio Grande—Here he outlines the kind 
of organization that is necessary for going after and handling the business 
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WATER HEATING 


OT WATED 


nas... COMPRESSED _AL 


How the Growth of a Job 
Built a Market for you ; 


-< 


(Saas air has always been Likewise, each of the other power 
4 distinctly a power problem. services—steam, mechanical power, 
hot and cold water, refrigeration, 
cated in the power house. Like steam electricity and conditioned air—have 
and hot water, compressed air is their history written in POWER’S 
piped throughout the plant to various editorial and advertising pages. 


points of application. ' ; 
. : , Thus has POWER become the ac- 
gra = pig age abe ” cepted market place for more than 
ems are similar to those of steam _, , : : , 
“* 200 items of industrial equipment, 
engines. , . 
such as those listed at the right. 
Power engineers specify air compres- 
sors and their accessories just as they Month after month some 240 manu- 
specify steam engines, pumping facturers of these items use POWER 
equipment, and piping, valves and to reach the leading buyers in 14,000 
——— used for steam, water and re- plants that purchase about eighty-five 
rigeresem. percent of the nation’s power equip- 


Almost always compressors are lo- 


And power engineers have, since be- ment. 
fore the dawn of the century, looked ; 

to POWER for the latest operating November color and front-of-book 
methods and equipment applying to forms close October 19. Final, black 


compressed air. forms close October 26. 


330 W. 42ND ST. POWER NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ABC A McGraw-Hill Publication ABP 
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(Fifth of a series of studies 
showing how the power en- 


gineer’s buying function 


grew to include more than 


two hundred items of in- 


dustrial equipment. ) 


5—Compressed Air 







If you sell any of these 
products, POWER’s 
readers are among your 
most important buyers: 
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boilers 





Boiler Room 





boiler accessories, firing equipment 
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control, piping, refrigeratio et 









Heating, ventilating, and air co 
tiening 


direct radiation 








fans, indirect heating 
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thermosta 





vacuum pumps, piping 






insulation, instruments and contro 





air coolers, air washers, air 
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low pressure heating boilers 
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Equipment used in transmissio ond 












application of power—motors 








control, transformers, speed rec 






















ers, couplings (flexible bel’s 





pulleys, variable-speed transm 





V-belts, chain drives, hangers anc 
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clutches 
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ments and control, electric wire 






cable, capacitors, switching equi 











ment, protective relays, switchboard 








circuit-breakers, fuses, hose, traps 








Miscellaneous power service equi 


ment and supplies—lubricants, pack 
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es, boiler compound, woter-treat 





ing supplies, piping, fittings, valves 











pipe-threading machines, pipe cov 











reducing valves, building mo 





ering 








terials, paint, protective coatings 








coal, fuel oil and gas, purchased 


current, refrigeration supplies 





compressors, service water pumps 








ond repairs, welding equipme 










































Designed for Convenience and Protection 


@ SURPRISING as it may seem, 
firms who are in the business of mak- 
ing up-to-date packages such as mod- 
ern folding paper boxes have long 
purchased for their own use at least 
one supply item furnished in very ordi- 
nary cheap boxes. This particular 
item is cutting, creasing, and perfo- 
rating steel rule such as used by print- 
ers and paper box manufacturers. 
The Simonds Saw and Steel Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass., is the first 
steel rule manufacturer to develop a 
better steel rule package, one that is 
attractive and at the same time sturdy 
enough to protect the contents. 


There are one hundred pieces of 
rule in a package. A new end open- 
ing idea enables the user to get at each 
piece of steel rule without destroying 
the box. The package has reinforced 
metal edges to hold the heavy steel 
rule. 

Each package is plainly labeled 
showing exact specifications of the 
rule it contains. 

In addition, each package bears 
simple instructions for heat-treating 
steel rule after it is formed into cut- 
ting dies. This new package is an 
excellent example of better merchan- 
dising methods in the industrial field. 





woman. No one in the organization 
speaks Spanish and it seems reasonable 
to assume that a feminine export man- 
ager has not made a selling trip 
through Latin America. Yet by fol- 
lowing the proper methods and utiliz- 
ing available services, a substantial 
volume of business has been built and 
maintained. 
@ Sales expense and credit loss per- 
centages need be no higher for ex- 
port sales than for domestic—indeed, 
they probably will be lower if the 
same precautions are observed. On the 
other hand, export business is written 
in a slower tempo and both shipments 
and payments take more time, so the 
exporter must be prepared to grant 
longer terms 

The organization for selling Ameri- 
can industrial equipment already exists 
in Latin America and may be utilized 
by the manufacturer without any ad- 


dition to his payroll. An _ efficient 
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domestic sales manager can administer 
a properly planned export campaign 
through importers or commission 
agents in the territories, with the 
larger items of selling expense accruing 
on a “pay as you sell” basis. 

This is not to say that any product, 
even of unique excellence, will sell 
itself in the export market. The 
initial selling job, however, is a series 
of negotiations with a relatively few 
individuals or organizations who are 
the key to profitable exploitation of 
the various territorial subdivisions. 
The investment to be made at this 
primary stage is an intensive applica- 
tion of intelligent sales initiative—an 
asset possessed in sufficient quantity by 
a majority of successful manufactur- 
ing organizations. 

@ The key men and companies here 
referred to may be classified under 
three headings; importers, commission 
agents, and large industrials that im- 





port direct for their own use as dis- 
tinguished from the first mentioned 
class of importers who buy for resale. 
All three groups have their headquar- 
ters outside of the United States, al- 
though in some cases both classes of 
importers may have purchasing offices 
in this country. Whatever the loca- 
tion of their office, negotiations may 
be carried on by mail. 

As with domestic merchandising, 

the first steps in export selling are 
usually experimental to a certain ex- 
tent. For that reason it is often ad- 
visable for the beginner to start with 
one or a few countries as an imme- 
diate objective. Both Mexico and 
Cuba are good territories and are 
especially well located from standpoint 
of favorable shipping costs, but the 
choice of the most promising starting 
place will be influenced by various 
considerations having to do with the 
nature and use of the product. 
@ Following the choice of a first ter- 
ritorial objective, the manufacturer 
must decide whether to merchandise 
through one or more importers of in- 
dustrial lines who will buy and resell, 
or through commission agents cover- 
ing various districts who will secure 
orders and forward them for execu- 
tion. In both cases, a discount or 
commission varying from five to 
fifteen per cent according to the unit 
value of the product is customary. 

This matter of representation is 
also a subject for individual decision, 
and may vary for different products 
and territories. The selection of re- 
liable and well qualified representa- 
tives is of the utmost importance and 
there are various agencies capable of 
giving valuable coéperation in this 
connection. Among them are the 
United States Department of Com 
merce and the established publications 
circulating to the class of buyers that 
constitute the outlet for the specific 
product under consideration. The 
progressive publishing organization 
will undoubtedly have a well organized 
service division that has already can 
vassed all other sources of informa 
tion, among which may be their own 
branch offices in foreign countries, 
and made comprehensive data avail- 
able. Advisory service through any 
of the channels mentioned is usually 
supplied without charge. 

Manufacturers who prefer to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility and detail 
of managing their export selling cam- 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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GREATLY expanded marine 

market is now taking shape. 
Merchant vessels already con- 
tracted for total 20 large sea-going 
tankers together with a number of 
smaller craft of various types. 
Furthermore, 23 additional ves- 
sels have been reported during re- 
cent months as being definitely in 
prospect, exclusive of naval con- 
struction. 


Not only is the current shipbuild- 
ing and reconditioning activity the 
best in years . . . but a large pro- 
gram of additional merchant ship 
construction is assured, as a result 
of the operating subsidy, construc- 
tion subsidy and construction loan 
features of the Ship Subsidy Act. 
It is widely recognized that nearly 
400 new merchant vessels will re- 


MEMBER A.B.C., A.B.P. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 





MN 
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quire replacement in the foreign 
trade fleet alone, and many new 
vessels should be started without 
delay, for ships take time to build, 
and practically 90 per cent of this 
fleet will become over-age by the 
end of 1941. 


The bright outlook for both im- 
mediate and long-term marine 
buying activity presents an un- 
usual opportunity for profitable 
selling during the remainder of 
1936 and in 1937. The time is 
right to launch a continuous sales 
and advertising campaign that will 
win consideration for your prod- 
ucts throughout the period of in- 
creased shipbuilding now at hand. 


The logical place for an effective 
publicity campaign is in the publi- 
cation marine men select as the 
authoritative source of marine in- 
formation . . . Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review. This publi- 
cation stands preeminent in edi- 
torial service, in circulation and in 


30 Church Street 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
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reader interest ... proof of which 
is the 34 per cent increase in circu- 
lation over a period of twelve 
months and the fact that it has the 
largest audited net paid circulation 
of any marine publication in the 
country. 


Furthermore, the recognition man- 
ufacturers are according Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review 
as a selling force . . . and the im- 
portance they are attaching to vig- 
orous publicity campaigns in the 
marine industry . . . is shown by 
the increase of 33 per cent in ad- 
vertising in this publication for * 
the first ten months of 1936 over 
the like 1935 period. 


A portfolio entitled, “Facts Re- 
garding the Marine Market”, has 
just been completed. It presents 
factual evidence of the increase in 
shipbuilding and outlines the pros- 
pects for increased construction 
under the Ship Subsidy Act. A 
copy is yours for the asking. 


Marine Engineering 2» Shipping Review 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


New York, N. Y. 





Washington. D. C. 
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“A man is known 


by the COMPANY he keeps” 


\ \ JERE proud at this time to doff our hats to the “good company” that comprises 
the N. I. A. A. Never in our 81 years of service to the great metal working 
industry has the standard of industrial advertising been as high as it is today. The serious 


purpose and able leadership of the N. I. A. A. assures a still brighter future. 


Carrying, as it does, the largest volume of industrial advertising in any single publi- 
cation, The Iron Age regularly maintains contact with over 515 advertisers. In recent 
years, particularly since the organization of the N. I. A. A., we have witnessed notable 
improvement in industrial advertising practice and technique from selection of media to 


finished copy. 


To members of the N. I. A. A. we are grateful for leadership and cooperation in 
constantly making industrial advertising better and more profitable. To non-members, 
we commend the N. I. A. A. as a “Good Company” of serious business men whose effort 


is of lasting benefit not only to their own concerns but to all industry. 


Advertising executives, interested in the metal working industry, are invited to send 


for a new booklet containing facts about The Iron Age circulation and the field covered. 





NEW YORK CITY 
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@EXTERNAL and internal company 
publications of Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass., abrasives manufac- 
turer, are used to an extent which 
greatly surpasses the use of this me- 
dium by most industrial advertisers. 
Norton’s experience with ‘house or- 
gans dates back more than a quarter 
of a century and its magazines, now 
published in several foreign languages, 
reach industrial plants throughout the 
world, furthering the Norton name 
and sales. 

In addition to creating a valuable 
form of good will, the magazines are 
used as one cog in Norton’s gigantic 
Norton sales executives 
stage product promotions 
which may last for one or two months, 
the entire sales organization concen- 
trating for the period on the given 
products. 

These promotions are codrdinated to 
include all media in both sales and ad- 
vertising. The featured products are 
advertised in business papers, direct 


sales wheel. 
various 


mail, company magazines, and the 
sales force and Norton dealers are also 
lined up. Thus, the company publica- 
tions play an important part by fea- 
turing the selected products in the 
They 


carry the message of each product 


contents of the current issue. 


campaign directly to practically all 


important industrial plants in the 
world, serving an important link in 
the broad sales plan. Salesmen’s acti- 
vities as well as dealer operations are 
so lined up as to capitalize on these 


messages. 
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Products of Norton Company, 

which number hundreds, are sold 
throughout the world to industrial 
plants, building owners and hardware 
outlets. Norton products include abra- 
sives, bonded abrasives, pulpstones, re- 
fractories and porous mediums, ma- 
chinery and floors. Products of Behr- 
Manning Corporation, a Norton divi- 
sion located at Troy, N. Y., are coated 
abrasive products (sandpapers), in- 
cluding a wide variety of sharpening 
stones for many purposes. Another 
Norton division, the Norton Pike 
Company, located at Littleton, N. H., 
manufactures natural abrasives, in- 
cluding sharpening stones, grinding 
wheels, hand and power tool grinders. 
All products are marketed under the 
Norton name with a tie-in of the divi- 
sion manufacturing the product. 
@ To reach these industrial users all 
over the world, Norton launched its 
now famous house organ, “Grits and 
Grinds,” twenty-seven years ago, im- 
proving and expanding its role until 
it has become one of the oldest and 
best known industrial company pub- 
lications published. It is now pro- 
duced in six editions and five lan- 
guages, reaching the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Germany. 


Norton’s 
House 


Publications 













Contents of “Grits and Grinds” 
deal with technical data on the uses 
of grinding wheels and grinding ma- 
chinery, although this technical in- 
formation is so handled that it be- 
comes of interest to anybody at all fa- 
miliar with the industry. 

The English edition reaches indus- 

trial firms in the United States and 
England, being mailed from Worces- 
ter and also from Welwyn Garden 
City, England, under the Norton 
Grinding Wheel Company, Ltd. In 
Sweden, under the same name, it is 
mailed from Stockholm by Norton 
agents, Landelius & Bjorklund. Pub- 
lished in Finnish, the magazine bears 
the same name, and is published by 
O/Y Machinery A/B Turku. 
@ In French, the magazine is called 
“Etincelles Norton” and is published 
under the direction of Compagnie des 
Meules Norton. The most recent edi- 
tion, launched in 1935, is a German 
edition, named, “Schliff and Scheibe,”’ 
published by Deutsche Norton Gesell- 
schaft at Wesseling, Germany. The 
edition in the English languages cir- 
culates to about 38,000. 

The mailing list for “Grits and 
Grinds” in all its editions is probably 
the foremost ever gotten together. For 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Norton company publications, now printed in several 
foreign languages, circulate the world over and are 
a definite part of the company’s sales activities 
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Take a tip from: 


4 3 7 Advertisers 


If you’re looking for a rich, ripe market for industrial equipment 

. . and an easy, economical way to go after it . . . take a tip from 

the 437 advertisers who have this year given American Machinist 
10% more advertising than it carried in 1935. 


They’ve seen the metal-working field spurt into an equipment- 
buying boom that shot machine-tool orders up to an average of 
19% above 1935. 


These canny advertisers have jumped at the long-awaited oppor- 
tunity to go after a market that needs equipment, is anxious to buy, 
and has the money to buy with. 


They’ve jumped at American Machinist advertising as the easiest, 
most economical way to send their sales message to the important 
big buyers in this big-buying market. 


Go after your share of the big orders in the busy, buying metal- 


working field — with American Machinist advertising. 


American Machinist 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Operations, Machinery and 
Equipment Used by Chemical 
Engineers in Producing 
Soap and Glass Products 


Materials Handling: Conveyors, hoists, power and hand 
trucks, elevators, bins, scales, packaging equipment, skids 
barrels, boxes, wrappers 

Fluids Handling: Pumps, piping. valves, fittings. com 
pressors, fans, blowers, ventilators 

Disintegration: Crushers, grinders, pulverizers 

Mixing: Screw mixers, kneaders, crutchers, turbine mixers 
propeller mixers 

Heat Transfer: Coils. spray ponds, air jets, chill rolls, fur- 
naces, lehrs 

Refrigeration: Compressors, brine coolers, air conditioning 
systems 

Mechanical Separation: Filters, dust collectors, screens 


settling tanks 


Vaporization: Tunnel Iryers spray dryers evaporators 


stills 


Forming: Blowing, casting and extruding machines, rolls 


molds, frames, cutters, presses 


Control: Indicating. recording and controlling instruments 
samplers, air compressors, electrical switch-gear valves 


Power Generation and Application: Steam engines, turbines 


generators ransformers, motors, starters. belting, shafting, 
rears, chain drives, speed reducers, bearings 

Process Steam: Boilers, stokers, economizers, condensers 
educing valves, piping, insulation 

Chemical Reaction: Tanks, reaction chambers, etching 
tanks, continuous causticizers 
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HE advertising activities of soap manufacturers reflect to some 
extent what has been happening in the industry in recent years. 
We have seen a number of new soap products come on the market 
and some of the older products produced in more convenient forms. 
We have seen the introduction of “soapless” shaving soaps and 
high-lather hard water soaps. The housewife has her choice of 
beads, chips, flakes, powder, liquid or soap in the familiar bar 
There is about every color and scent for milady’s bath. No wonder 
Americans use more soap than any other people on earth. 


This variety of soap products is directly the result of improved 
chemical engineering processes. New equipment and new raw 
materials have been drafted. The introduction, for instance, of 
catalysts and inhibitors has contributed much in the reduction of 
oxidation, rancidity and discoloration . And grandmother was 
content with soft soap or the bar soap she got in exchange for het 
wood ashes. 


The progress of another industry which is dependent upon chemical 
engineering technology, is also visible to the man in the street. We 
refer to glass. At the turn of the century glass was principally: 
window pane, a goblet, a lamp chimney, a preserve jar, and a tonic 
bottle. In the last few years we have seen glass put to a hundred 
different purposes. We have witnessed the introduction and de 
velopment of safety glass, high temperature cooking utensils, col- 
ored panelling, high-voltage insulators, the largest astronomical 
mirrors in history, building bricks, and glass-lined equipment for 
processing and transporting fluids. Spun glass draperies are a te 
cent development. As a container, glass comes into the home in4 
myriad of shapes and sizes. 


These two products of common usage in the home, the office, the 
store and industry typify the basic position of chemical engineer 
ing in the American economic picture. Chemical engineers, using 
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¢same or similar processes and equipment (see examples at the 
it) make it possible for the masses to buy things that might 
therwise be luxuries—everyday necessaries and necessities such as 
uber and paper, paints and fertilizers, petroleum and rayon, ce- 
nt and ceramics. 

















ice Of 
it bat. Mitemical engineers take up the torch where “labs” lay it down. 
vonder MWith their technology and the magic of their processes they trans- 
we research findings from test tube to plant, from beakers to tanks, 
‘gm ounces to tons. Under their guidance new industries germi- 
proved Mute and blossom into gigantic plants. They are confronted with 
w tawiimotty problems of corrosion—of pressures ranging from vacuum 
ice, of thousands of pounds per square inch—of temperature intensi- 
ion ot M™es—of handling great quantities of materials—of reducing or util- 
er wasmmuing wastes—of reducing production costs—of improving old 
for herMroducts and creating new ones. 


tery kind of process and auxiliary equipment finds a quantitative 
market among these men. It is a simple job to contact them. Chem 
t Met reaches chemical engineers not only in the soap and glass 
adustries but in all the other chemical engineering plants that 
mke up the Process Industries identified across the bottom of these 
ages. And the cost is only a trifle over a cent per man. 
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Major Markets Within a 
Single Major Market 


Percent 

Soap Glass . =. 

Industries 
No. of Plants 545 213 6.0 
Wage Earners 16,490 49,763 8.0 


Value of 


Product $240,378,108/$191,985,.322 6.5 


Figures are the mid-depression data of the U. S. Census of 
Manufactures 


Some Manufacturers of 
Soap and Glass Products 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company 

Corning Glass Works 

Toledo Plate & Win- 
dow Glass Company 

MacBeth-Evan Glass 
Company 

Duplate Corporation 

Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company 

Standard Plate Glass 
Company 

American Window 
Glass Company 


Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Company 

Procter & Gamble 
Company 

Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company 

Lever Brothers 
Company 

Armour Soap Works 

Kirkman & Company, 
Inc. 

Bon-Ami Company 

M. Werk & Company 

Fels & Company 

Los Angeles Soap 
Company 

J. B. Williams 
Company 
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Norton Magazines 


more than a quarter of a century, this 
list has been built to include the key 
man in every important plant. That 
man may be the president, superin- 
tendent, foreman, or known by any 
other title, but there is usually one 
key man and the list has been built to 
reach these important persons. 

@ The names have been provided by 
Norton salesmen throughout the 
world, they being charged with this 


duty as part of their routine. The com- 
pany has sought to sell its sales force 
with the idea that complete and effi- 
cient circulation of the house organ 
is a major step in producing more busi- 
ness for them. 

In its sales set-up, Norton main- 
tains a number of district offices, the 
managers of which are held responsi- 
ble for seeing that their salesmen fur- 
nish a complete list of key men from 
their territories. It is one of their im- 
portant jobs to keep these names al- 
ways corrected and on the mailing 
list. For this reason it is believed to 


“.. TAKE A LETTER 


to Heinn —I need some ideas about our catalog” 


When you receive Heinn’s recommendations, yon will be amazed 
at the many angles on catalog methods which vitally affect your 
sales. Your old-fashioned tightbound catalog may be losing 
thousands of dollars for you — and actually costing more per 
customer per year than a modern Heinn loose-leaf system as 
used by the leaders in almost every industry. It doesn’t cost any- 
thing to look — send your old catalog, with a brief letter re- 
garding its distribution, to Heinn 
for free analysis, THE HEINN 
COMPANY, Dept. 1076, 326 W. 
Florida St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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BINDERS 


renee 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


Branch Offices: 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 


America’s leading manufacturers of 


salesmen’s loose-leaf equipment 


Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, Seattle, Sc. Louis 


be a list that is not duplicated else- 
where. 

One outstanding feature of “Grits 
and Grinds” has been the use of Nor- 
ton’s patented process whereby illus- 
trations of products are printed so as 
to produce the abrasive substances di- 
rectly on the printed page giving the 
appearance and touch of the abrasives. 
Norton’s “Red Wheel,” for instance, 
is printed by depositing the abrasives 
in printing process upon moist red 
inks. The printing process has been 
so handled as to reduce what might 
otherwise be high cost. Where two 
colors are desired, printing rollers are 
divided so that one part deposits red 
ink and later red abrasives while the 
other part deposits materials of anoth- 
er color. This process has been used 
in printed pieces and advertising of 
Norton Company with marked sat- 
isfaction. 


@ Another Norton publication, “Nor- 
ton Floors,” published for more than 
ten years, reaches architects to pro- 
mote non-slip floorings. This is pub- 
lished on a flexible plan, appearing 
from four or six times yearly. 

“Handling Heat,” another external 
magazine, features Norton refracto- 
ries, and has been published for four 
or five years. Still another, “Aeration 
and Filtration,” published for about 
five years, goes to users of Norton’s 
porous mediums. 

These three publications, all issued 
on a flexible basis, have created what 
might be called a deluxe form of di- 
rect mail advertising. Instead of is- 
suing various direct mail pieces in be- 
half of these Norton products, ex- 
ecutives of the company inaugurated 
the idea of using the publications to 
give the advertising a touch of sta- 
bility and recognition in view of the 
publication tie-up. 

In addition to these external mag- 
azines, Norton publishes “The Norton 
Spirit,” an internal newspaper, going 
to all employes. Published for twen- 
ty-one years, this publication was re- 
cently issued in a deluxe sixty-page 
book with spiral binding and front 
and back covers of gold in honor of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Norton 
Company. This edition included a 
veritable history of the firm, its divi- 
sions, its foreign companies, listed all 
veteran employes, giving the length 
of time each has been with the firm. 
The “Spirit” contains two classes of 
material: first, chatty news such as 
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PROVIDE THE CONTACTS YOU REQUIRE 
TO BUILD STANDING IN THE CIVIL 
ENGINEERING and CONSTRUCTION FIELD 
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marriages or deaths of Norton em- 
ployes or their families, the arrival of 
new babies in Norton families, news 
of the Norton Camera Club, athletic 
activities, etc.; second, news of Nor- 
ton’s business activities such as an- 
nouncements of new products, new 
packages, new catalogs, new ser- 
vices to customers throughout the 
world, changes in personnel, news of 
the foreign companies. Also, in each 
edition of the “Spirit,” there appears 
one advertisement such as used in the 
various business or consumer publica- 


tions. 


PLATING 


By iacluding these facts, the pub- 
licity department of Norton Company 
keeps all employes abreast of the wide 
scope of its activities, making them 
proud of the organization for which 
they work and letting them know that 
everything possible is being done to 
further Norton interests and likewise 
theirs. 





New Account for Russell T. Gray 
Kankakee Tool and Die Works, Kan- 


kakee, Ill., manufacturers of hardware 
specialties, has appointed Russell T. Gray, 
Inc., Chicago 


POLISHING °@ FINISHING 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 32] 


Export Organizin 
port Organizing 
paigns may adopt the alternative 
method of contracting with a com- 
bination export manager in this coun- 
try. The combination export manager 
is one who has an established foreign 
distribution set-up, and who sells a 
number of kindred but non-competing 
lines on a commission percentage 
somewhat larger than that allowed to 
the importer or commission agent be- 
cause of the greater detail and re- 
sponsibility assumed. Each method of 
procedure has its advantages and a 
wise choice will depend upon a study 
of all the factors involved. 

Can a successful export campaign 
be carried on without any selling ex- 
pense excepting the commissions paid 
to representatives? No, the situation 
is not quite so ideal as that. A certain 
amount of advertising and promotion 
is required to give the product some 
degree of acceptance and to interest 
prospective representatives. The key 
men are cool to products that are 
unadvertised and unknown in their 
own territories. They must be sold 


on the merit of a product and its sales 
potential before they will undertake 
to handle it under an arrangement 
that makes their earnings dependent 


upon satisfactory volume. The fact 
remains, however, that if advertising 
and promotion are carried on with 
care and good judgment, their cost 
can be kept within a surprisingly 
moderate budget and still do an ef- 
fective job in one of the world’s great 
markets for industrial equipment. 





Williams with "Rock Products” 


George C. Williams, formerly with 
American Architect, Marine News and 
other business publications during the last 
thirty years, has been appointed general 
manager of Rock Products. The publica 
tion, together with Concrete Products and 
Barrel and Box and Packages, has moved 
to larger quarters at 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. A New York office has 
been opened at 56 W. 45th St., in charge 
of George M. Earnshaw, Eastern mana 
ger 


Carrier Reorganizes 


Carrier Corporation, Newark, N. J., kas 
discontinued and liquidated Carrier Engi- 
neering Corporation, Carrier-Brunswick 
International, Inc., and Carrier Engineer- 
ing Corporation of California. All busi- 
ness formerly conducted under the name 
of these subsidiaries will hereafter be done 
directly by Carrier Corporation, which 
now becomes an operating company. 
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A YEAR OF PROGRESS 








A YEAR 
OF 
PROGRESS 


AGENCIES: The January number 
° of H & V will cover 
the whole field of air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating. Everyone interested in any 
phase of engineering or contracting will re- 
fer to the issue repeatedly through 1937, be- 
cause it will contain important subjects not 
published elsewhere. Give your client a 
good start for the year .. . reserve your 
space now for the January Year of Progress 
number. 


Plan your advertising program to include the Year of Progress 
number of HEATING & VENTILATING in January, 1937! 


In January H&V will record and summarize Progress and 
Achievement in the air conditioning, heating and ventilating in- 
dustry, featuring its contents in a novel and practical manner. 
For simplicity and emphasis — and advertising value — the four 
major divisions of the industry will be developed as a separate 
unit. Each will include the editorials pertaining to that division 
and its own advertising section for products and services peculiar 
to that division. 


Besides retaining the regular monthly features and developing 
the “Year of Progress,” the January number will carry outstand- 
ing articles, statistics, market data and many exclusive records 
complete, for the first time, in one issue. -The number will be so 
all-inclusive, so far-reaching, that engineers and contractors in 
the industry will refer to it as an important guide throughout 
all of 1937! 


Here is an unusual advertising opportunity without any increase 
in rates . . . so plan your advertising program accordingly! 


HEATING &— VENTILATING 
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A Publishing Achievement 


@ THE new editorial technique em- 
ployed in the August Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, devoted to 
“What Industry Means to America,” 
has attracted widespread attention. 
No signed articles were used, but the 
basic facts about industry were 
graphically presented in form that en- 
abled them to be readily grasped. 
The charts and graphs employed in 
the magazine have already been re- 
produced by many other publica- 
tions, as well as by educational insti- 
tutions. 

The issue ran 320 pages, breaking 
several McGraw-Hill records. It con- 
tained ninety-six pages of editorial 
material, fifty-seven of which were 
devoted to charts in two or three col- 
ors. Advertising occupied 312 pages. 
A hundred tons of paper were re- 
quired. Up to thirty-eight presses 
were employed simultaneously. 

Ordinarily, Factory distributes 23,- 
000 copies. Sixty thousand copies of 
the special issue were printed. Ap- 
proximately 150 companies placed ad- 
vance orders for extra copies totaling 


30,000 for distribution to employes 
and others. The reprint book, priced 
$1 single copy and down to sixty 
cents in quantities of 1,000, is going 
into its second printing and augurs a 
100,000 copy sale. 

Within three weeks of publication, 
1,000 letters were received. The writ- 
ers lauded the project and pledged in 
many cases to participate aggressively 
in the extension of the work. 

Four thousand copies of the special 
issue were sent to non-subscribers, in- 
cluding newspaper and magazine edi- 
tors, clergymen, schools, the _presi- 
dential candidates, governors, cham- 
bers of commerce, trade associations 
and, in general, influential persons 
throughout the country who might 
be counted on to pass the word along. 

It is estimated that within the first 
three weeks, the industry appreciation 
story reached 6,000,000 readers of 
newspapers and at least 1,000,000 
magazine readers. McGraw-Hill edi- 
tors were given the privilege of util- 
izing the material. This resulted in 
an eleven-page section in American 











ECONOMICS of SAFETY 


1 ier Economics of Safety is 
a fact—not merely theory. 
The proof is in the records of 


thousands of 













organizations 





who have, by well-rounded 
safety programs, saved thou- 
sands and even hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 


Manufacturers 









of industrial 





equipment that has a direct 
bearing on plant efficiency, 
safety, health and sanitation 
will do well to investigate the 
huge potential market covered 


by NATIONAL SAFETY 


NEWS. 













Published by 
National Safety Council, Inc. 


20 N. Wacker Drive 







Chicago 
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Machinist, five pages in Business Week 
and so on, producing additional cir- 
culation of 200,000 through publica- 
tions in the McGraw-Hill organiza- 
tion. 

Among the mass of newspaper clip- 
pings received to date is evidence 
that the facts reached a great many 
small communities. This was a prime 
objective of the task, since those com- 
munities form a very important seg- 
ment of the industrial population. 

A large steel company plans to run 
a series of the charts in its employes’ 
magazine which reaches 43,000 work- 
ers. A major oil company has simi- 
lar plans. A building material firm 
is adapting the information to use in 
conducting employe meetings. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is reproducing some of the 
charts in mat form for distribution 
to 1,800 newspapers and 10,000 
weekly magazines. The association 
has also included the information in 
advertisements for use in local busi- 
ness appreciation campaigns sponsored 
by trade and industrial groups. The 
Western Newspaper Union also will 
distribute the N. A. M. prepared series 
to 3,731 weekly newspapers. Another 
large association is negotiating for re- 
publication of the text in a small 
booklet to sell at ten cents... a 
prospective run of another 100,000 
copies. 









Another Goulds Increase 


Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
has increased its advertising schedule for 
the balance of the year. This is the sec- 
ond increase this year in Goulds’ appro- 
priation which originally was over thirty 
per cent above that of 1935. O. S. Ty- 
son and Company, Inc., New York, is 
the agency in charge. 


MacKnight Returns to Porcelain 


George P. MacKnight has returned to 
the Porcelain Enamel Institute, Chicago, 
as secretary, succeeding Kurt R. Groener, 
resigned. Mr. MacKnight has been en- 
gaged in other association activities and 
publicity work for the last two years. 


Hearons with Inland Steel 


James S. Hearons has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales, railroad divi 
sion, Inland Steel Company, Chicago. He 
was formerly assistant to the president of 
Clark Equipment Company. 


Wright with Westinghouse 

George I. Wright has been appointed 
transportation sales and division manager 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
with headquarters at East Pittsburgh. 


Exhibit Advances Date 


The Industrial Materials Exhibit Asso- 
ciation has advanced the date of the an- 
nual exhibit from October 5-10 to early in 
1937. 
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N. |. A. A. Meets 
In Philadelphia 


@ THE conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association in Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 5-7, is an important milestone. It will 
bring together leaders representing all interests 
in the industrial advertising and marketing field, 
and should contribute materially to progress all 
along the line. The greatly improved business 
situation among producers of industrial goods 
makes discussions at this convention of greater 
practical value than for several years. 

In reviewing the work which the N. I. A. A. 
has accomplished since 1922, when the associa- 
tion was organized at Milwaukee, the outstand- 
ing result of its efforts may be said to be the 
development of a common point of view to- 
ward industrial marketing. The broader view 
of advertising, as a part of a codérdinated and 
integrated marketing program, now taken by 
most of those active in the field, is one of the 
results of the discussions which have marked the 


meetings of the national association and its local 
chapters. 

In the early days of industrial and technical 
advertising, the advertiser was preoccupied with 


problems of copy. The correct appeal to the 
industrial buyer was studied carefully, and as a 
consequence good copy appeared in the indus- 
trial press, presenting the advantages of indus- 
trial products, long before it became generally 
good in the newspapers and magazines, carry- 
ing the advertising of consumer products. In- 
dustrial copy may not have been as beautiful as 
general consumer copy, but it was intelligently 
written and carried a definite sales message. 

For the past twenty years, however, indus- 
trial advertising men have developed a broader 
point of view. They have seen advertising as 
an important part of successful selling plans. 
They have realized that to be of maximum 
value, advertising should be planned with spe- 
cial reference to sales. And they have helped 
to convince industrial management that more 
attention should be given to advertising from 
the practical standpoint of making more sales, 
rather than merely “keeping our name before 
the trade.” 

Progress has consequently been made rapidly 
in the last few years in the development of more 
effective marketing programs, which have taken 
account of sales potentials, sales costs, advertis- 
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ing directed at defined markets, planned sales 
promotion and the other factors which are in- 
volved in a well-rounded and successful plan of 
campaign. The constant emphasis which has 
been laid on these subjects by the N. I. A. A. 
and its important local units has helped to de- 
velop a philosophy of industrial marketing 
which has now become generally accepted. Its 
contributions along the same line should con- 
tinue to be extremely valuable and stimulating. 


An Ad That Marks 
The End of an Era 


@ THE current advertisement of the Truscon 
Steel Company, featuring difficulties in produc- 
tion and offering facilities for rapid expansion 
of plant, seems very definitely to belong to a 
new period. The depression is over, recovery is 
far advanced and normal operations are under 
way when industry reaches the point pictured 
by the Truscon company. 

Here is the conversation, quoted in the adver- 
tisement, which seems to mark the entrance of 
American manufacturers upon a new period: 

“Salesman: We can land that ’Frisco 2-year 
contract if we can start shipment in 60 days! 

“His Chief: Impossible! We are back- 
logged 60 days now with orders. We could do 
it with a plant addition, but who can erect a 
plant in time? 

“Salesman: What about a Truscon Standard 
building? 

“His Chief: 
Frisco contract! 
once! 


That’s an idea! Hold that 
I'll telephone Truscon at 


(30 days later) 

“Salesman: How soon will that new Trus- 
con building be completed? 

“His Chief: It’s finished! We start produc- 
tion on that ’Frisco contract next week! That 
was a swell idea of yours to call Truscon!” 

This is interesting copy, and what is more, it 
ties in with the facts which are becoming more 
and more definite. John A. Penton, veteran 
steel publisher, told a group of Chicago adver- 
tising men recently that the biggest problem of 
1937 will have to do with shortages of material 
and labor. Manufacturers are doing a success- 
ful selling job, and the result is that for the first 
time since the depression hit American indus- 
try, real difficulties are being experienced in tak- 
ing care of orders in many lines. 
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Thus industrial construction, which has been 
lagging behind residential building, seems to be 
in for a very rapid expansion, and that means 
additional business for makers of industrial 
equipment and supplies of all kinds. Business is 
being placed not only for modernization and 
improvement, but actually to increase produc- 
tion, a situation which many pessimists thought 
would not be realized for a long time to come. 

Hence the idea of service, ability to take care 
of business on time and in good order, may again 
come to the front as a valuable selling and ad- 
vertising appeal. And hence many other adver- 
tisers, like Truscon, will again be able to adver- 
tise products and services that will aid manu- 
facturers in catching up with their orders. 


Getting Rid of 
Unprofitable Items 


@ IN this day of general revision of industrial 
catalogs, one of the most important tasks of 
management is to decide on the elimination of 
items or lines that have become unprofitable, 
and which do not offer opportunity for suc- 
cessful sales work in the near future. This is 
just as important, and in many instances may 
be more important than merely adding lines. 

It is a habit to continue to catalog every- 
thing that has been listed heretofore. Yet the 
issuance of a new catalog should be made the 
occasion for a careful checking of lines to make 
sure that obsolete products are dropped. One 
of the disadvantages of an old house is that even 
if its line includes many of the latest and most 
attractive designs, it may still be offering prod- 
ucts which have been on the market so long as 
to have become out-moded, and for which there 
is only a very limited call. This gives the buyer 
the impression, in looking over its catalog, that 
its line is not as modern and up-to-date as those 
of some of its younger competitors. 

Not only should the management decide on 
products which are to be dropped because of 
obsolescence, but also those which have been 
found by experience to be definitely unprofit- 
able. Many times a product for which there 
appeared to be a good market does not make 
good, because of unforeseen conditions, and af- 
ter reasonable efforts have been extended, it is 
evident that it cannot be made and sold at a 
profit. Under those conditions the company 
will wisely abandon the field and concentrate 
on goods which have carried their full share of 
the load. 

To pass judgment on lines and individual 
items in this way demands, of course, definite 
knowledge regarding sales volume and sales ex- 
penses. This in turn presupposes a system of 
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sales analysis and control which is not as gen- 
erally employed as it should be. But in view of 
the excellent business opportunities which are 
now at hand, management should insist upon 
having accurate data which will enable sales, 
advertising and promotion expenditures to be 
allocated by products, thus enabling it to deter- 
mine those which are making profits and those 
which are responsible for losses. 

Unless this information is available, the task 
of revision of the line becomes unduly difficult 
and hazardous, because it is based too greatly 
upon impressions rather than facts. 


How to Choose 
Advertising Media 


@ THERE are as many opinions about space 
buying as there are space buyers. Even if this 
statement is slightly exaggerated, it is no exag- 
geration to say that each advertiser has his own 
ideas as to how to make up a list. 

Some advertising executives emphasize circu- 
lation above all other qualities. Others study 
the format of the publication. Still others look 
for evidences of direct returns from advertising 
copy, keyed or otherwise. And many are duly 
impressed by evidences of high-grade editorial 
content. 

All of these factors are important. However, 
we believe that the advertiser who wants to 
make sure of a sound investment should be 
familiar, first of all, with the editorial authority 
of the publications which he plans to use. The 
reader’s reaction to advertising is based on con- 
fidence in the medium, and confidence is based 
on his belief in the editorial integrity of the 
publication. Hence a good look at editorial 
personnel, authority and objectives is in order. 

Industrial editors rank high, as compared 
with editors of all other types of publications. 
Perhaps they are not always sufficiently appre- 
ciated, either by advertisers or publishers. 


Stabilized Currencies 
And Foreign Commerce 


@ THE action of France in going off the gold 
standard, accompanied by an _ understanding 
with Great Britain and the United States re- 
garding the maintenance of international ex- 
change on an agreed basis, seems to point to 
ultimate stabilization of currencies. When and 
if this happens, we shall be on the high road to 
normal world trade, without the artificial 
restraints which have been imposed as the result 
of upset currency situations, which made neces- 
sary the establishments of quotas and the re- 
striction of a free movement of commerce. 
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Technical Experts 
Cast the Deciding 


Votes 

this “YAY 

Big-Money-Volume 
MARKET! 


®. 


wine 


Large Building and 
Industrial Air Conditioning 
Requires only ONE Paper 


Commercial and industrial air conditioning is a science—from 
the time a job is first planned until the units or system are 
installed and operating satisfactorily. That’s why the KEY MEN 
in this field—those who control purchases—are technical experts. 





On some jobs these key men may be consulting engineers, or 
engineers employed by large industrial plants or in public and 
commercial buildings. On others the contractor—the air con- 
ditioning contractor—is the man you must sell. 


These key men have various titles and various duties, but they 
have one common interest—air conditioning. 





By specialized editorial content, HEATING, PIPING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING has built up by far the greatest subscriber audience 
among air conditioning’s technical experts. 


So complete and effective is its coverage that HEATING, PIPING AND 
Air CONDITIONING is the ONE publication used by the majority 
of advertisers interested in this market. One monthly paper— 
lowest cost—a winning campaign! 

6NORTH CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN Heating Piping ILLINOIS 
- andAirConditioning - 
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The Crane Catalog 


betical index, and numerical index. 
The thumb index is of particular 
value when complete information on 
a group of products is desired. The 
alphabetical index, occupying eighteen 
pages in the front of the book, is un- 
usually complete and detailed. The 
numerical index, also in the front of 
the book, includes all catalog num- 
bers; where the same number is used 
on different products, this has been 
clearly indicated to avoid confusion. 
The first page of each section carries 
a table of contents for that section, 
and the last page indicates where al- 
lied products may be found. In ad- 
dition, notes in italics at the bottom 
of each page refer users to related in- 
formation. The volume contains a 
| greater accumulation of product and 
| engineering information than has ever 
| before been issued in one volume in 
the valve and fitting industry. 





It took seventeen freight cars of 
jeer for the production of this job. 
| Mise than 12,000 pounds of mono 

type metal were used for casting the 
| type. Seven seventy-four-inch flatbed 
|Miehle presses operated fifteen weeks 
before the printing was completed. 
| Over 2,000 pounds of ink were used. 
|The bindery used 80,000 peunds of 
| binders board, 22,000 yards of thirty- 


| 
| six inch yellow cloth, 4,500 pounds 
|of glue, 5,300 pounds of paste, 
| 4,830,000 feet of thread, 60,000 
jp of reinforcing tape, 80,000 
yards of muslin. The 764 product 
pages contain 3,400 illustrations, 27,- 
700 list prices, 38,300 dimensions. 
The case bound books, when packed 
| for shipment, weighed 375 tons. The 
| press run was 126,500 copies, 10,000 
of which were made up into loose leaf 
| editions for salesmen and others hav- 
|ing continuous use for the book. 





Companies who coéperated in the 
production of the job were: Printing, 
| Blakely Printing Company; binding, 
| Brock & Rankin; engravings, Jahn & 
| Ollier Engraving Company; art work, 
Frank T. Jerick Studio; paper, 
| Dwight Bros. Paper Company; ink, 
‘Daniel F. Ryan Company; loose leaf 
binders, Wilson-Jones Company; bind- 
ing cloth, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.; indexes for loose leaf catalogs, 
| The Heinn Company. 
| In order to focus attention on the 
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index 
classifications in the new Crane cata- 
log and shows how to use finder 


This page explains major 





new catalog, each copy, where pos- 
sible, was delivered in person by a 
salesman. The entire sales organiza- 
tion was coached on the method of 
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Market Research 


product cannot be so compared, learn 
how products now being used in its 
place are being marketed. If the prod- 
uct is so new that no apparent com- 
petition exists, study conditions in the 
field or fields as near to it as possible. 
Analyze the situation completely. Get 
facts, not hearsay evidence. Get the 
facts first in the field, from users and 
the trade; then compare and correlate 
the data by discussing it with your 
own sales force. Sometimes it has 
amazing ideas as to what competition 
is actually doing! Don’t let those 
ideas influence you before you get field 
data. 

(h) Are competitive marketing 
procedures sound? Analyze the data 
gathered in (g) and compare pro- 
cedures with other possible (if theoreti- 
cal) channels of distribution. Weigh, 
as in a balance, the advantages and 
disadvantages of every possible method. 
Check against opinions of known au- 
thorities, using each method. Make 
the analysis thorough enough to en- 
able you to select one method as con- 
taining more advantages for you and 
your product than any other method. 
(i) Plan out this one method in 





delivery by bulletins from headquar- 
ters. In addition, Crane business pa- 
per advertising calls readers’ attention 
to specific pages in the catalog on 
which the products advertised can be 
found. And now an informative cir- 
cular entitled “How to Profit From 
the New Crane No. 52 Catalog” is 
being put in the hands of each recip- 
ient of the book, serving to call their 
attention to it again and sell them on 
the ease with which it may be used as 
a handbook because of the vast 
amount of technical data it contains. 

Quoting one Crane official, “The 
No. 52 catalog was planned, designed, 
and built to sell goods. We have 
tried to make it a powerful silent 
salesman at the buyer’s elbow when 
the Crane salesman is absent. We 
have made it educational, both to the 
buyer and the salesmen. We have 
tried to make it the most complete, 
clear, and convenient catalog in the 
valve and fitting industry, one in 
keeping with the prestige and impor- 
tance of Crane Co.” 


detail. Plot out on a chart every step 
in the development of this method as 
applied to your product, and the re- 
lationships of your whole organization 
to each phase of the selling work. As 
you do this, you will generally find 
new ideas cropping up as to better 





ways of handling this detail or that— | 


and when your chart is finally com- 
pleted, you will have a coherent pic- 
ture of the whole to guide your think- 
ing such as can be obtained in no other 
way. Such a chart should not be re- 
garded as a plan unalterably fixed in 
every point. Rather should it be held 
as a general map of field operations, 
embodying a strategy of campaign, in 
which the tactics of each movement 
are necessarily related to the whole, 
but subject to a wide variety of 
manipulation as circumstances of time 
and place and competition may prove 
wise. In plotting out this method, 
further investigations on market 
potentialities (Who are your custom- 
ers? Where do they live? How many 
are there?) will naturally fall into the 
right places. 

Sales management is not a fixed 
science; it is a mutable art, in which 
diverse personalities must be reckoned 
with at every instant. Leeway is es- 
sential—but it should be provided 
under a broad blanket plan of opera- 
tions that will tie in the parts to a 





Reserve Space NOW 
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The Industry’s 
Established 
Reference Guide for 
the KEY MEN Who 
Contro! Specifications 

and Purchases... 


Each January issue is the Annual Directory 
Number of HEATING, PiPING ann Air COND!- 
TIONING — a “‘natural’”’ for every heating, 
piping and air conditioning manufacturer 
who sells the commercial and industria! 
market. 


The January issue is not only read thor- 
oughly BUT IT’S KEPT—kept and used 
as a Reference Guide from January to 
December. 








I 
This ‘“‘Where-To-Buy’”’ Number lists al 
manufacturers, all products, and all trade 
mames of commercial and industrial air 
conditioning, heating and piping equip- 
ment—the only Buying Guide in_ this 
great industry. 


Here is an issue which engineers and con- 
tractors will use over and over again when 
writing specifications and letting contracts. 
The advertising pages will have sustained 
selling power throughout the year. 








Best of all, regular schedule rates apply! 










In the Residential 
Air Conditioning Market 
its the DEALER 


Who Votes Your 
Product In or Out 


Here Again—A Winning 


Campaign Requires Only 
ONE Publication. . . 


Today manufacturers of residential air conditioning and allied 
equipment find a high percentage of their business coming through 
one type of dealer the warm air-sheet metal man. 











And this condition is easy to explain, for most domestic air con- 
ditioning plants consist of a warm air furnace with forced air deliv- 
ery, filtering and humidification, with cooling easily added if desired. 


Residential air conditioning is, if you please, warm air heating 
“dressed up’’ to modern mode—and the dressing is furnished by 
the dealer equipped to handle the job —this warm air-sheet 
metal man. 


The desirable, top-notch dealers in this field are in our subscriber 
audience. They read AMERICAN ARTISAN each month because it 
gives them important technical and business-getting information 
obtainable nowhere else. 





Use the advertising pages of AMERICAN ARTISAN — one paper — for 
complete and effective coverage of this entire market at low cost. 


| complete campaign that marches on to 
predetermined objectives. 

Such predetermined objectives can 
be set up soundly only after adequate 
market research. Market potentialities 
can be gauged, production and sales 
quotas set, sales policies determined, 
and profits estimated only after mar- 
ket research has determined possibili- 
| ties. But market research which does 
not include the cognate propositions 
|of What to Say and How to Say It, 
equally with Where to Say It, is 





| definitely lacking. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22] 


Distributor 
Relationship 


point of the jobber. Too much enthu- 
siasm or high pressure may result in 





| the loss of the friendship and _ busi- 
| ness of that customer for the jobber 


with the consequent loss of prestige 
for me and my firm. The supply sales- 
man draws his revenue from a com- 
paratively few accounts in a limited 
territory, while I cover several states.” 

Let us in conclusion agree that the 
industrial distributor is a composite 
salesman working for the manufac- 
turer and should be treated as such. 


|The successful distributor of today 


has instituted various ways and means 
of keeping definite records of progress 
with each of his salesmen on his many 
accounts and can quickly decide 
whether your product and your rep- 
resentative are worthy of his every ef- 


| fort to put your product over in a big 


way. 





"Mill Supplies” Shows 
Distributors’ Importance 


A thirty-two page special section in thé 
September Mill Supplies analyzed the 
function and economic importance of dis 
tributors in the industrial field and with 
colored charts visualized the numerous 
| services performed by mill supply houses 
The issue had 228 pages with many out 
standing pieces of industrial advertising 
copy, including a four-page insert of Bos 
ton Woven Hose and Rubber Company 
| Cambridge, Mass., printed in four colors 
and gold. 

In compiling the text of the special 
section, the editors made many studies it 
all types of industrial plants and secured 


| opinions from hundreds of executives close 
| to the many problems involved in the dis 


| tribution of industrial supplies and equip 
| ment 

The issue was delivered by Postal tele 
graph messengers to 6,000 industrial 
plants 


AM — RICAN odo Neto) 


6 NORTH 
ILLINOIS 


"= ARTISAN 
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N. 1. A. A. Conference 


man of the panels and exhibits com- 
mittee, who is arranging for the dis- 
play of over 300 panels of members’ 
work. The annual awards for the best 
campaigns will be made Wednesday 
morning. All booth space for com- 
mercial exhibits was sold out far in 
advance. These exhibits also are al- 
ways of practical value and members 
are urged to inspect them. 

Wednesday afternoon will be de- 
voted to the formal annual meeting, 
reports of committees, resolutions, 
election of officers and meeting of the 
new board, which brings the conven- 
tion to adjournment. 
Ladies’ Hospitality 

For the first time in the history of 
the N.I.A.A., a special effort has been 
made to promote attendance at the 


Pauline B. 


Peters 
Ladies’ Hospitality 


Frances M. 


Saurez 
E. I. A. Secretary 


convention by women in advertising 
work and wives and relatives of mem- 
bers. Mrs. Pauline H. Peters, Lincoln 
Roden, Inc., is chairman of the ladies’ 
hospitality committee, and has an- 
nounced that thirty-five women from 
out of town have registered for the 
conference. The committee has ar- 
ranged a sightseeing trip for Monday 
afternoon, which will include Inde- 
pendence Hall and the Liberty Bell, 
Benjamin Franklin’s grave, Betsy Ross’ 
house where the first American flag 
was made, Christ Church, Fairmount 
Park and one or two of the restored 
colonial mansions. 

A luncheon for women will be held 
Tuesday noon, at which will be en- 
tertainment, souvenirs and door prizes. 


Entertainment 


High spots of entertainment for the 
conference include the publishers’ tea 


party, Monday evening, a trip to 
Franklin Institute and Fels Planeta- 
rium that night and the annual ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening. 

Ten stellar numbers of entertain- 
ment have been provided for the ban- 
quet by F. H. Gloeckner, T. A. Win- 
chell Company, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee. Dancing will 
conclude the evening. 

Golfing privileges have been ar- 
ranged at the Overbrook Country 
Club for Wednesday afternoon. 

Other committee chairmen whose 
work will have contributed to the suc- 
cess of the meeting include: transpor- 
tation, Russell Van Tine, Russell Van 
Tine Advertising Agency; hotels, 
Ralph Shaw, Jr., U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Company; and finance, M. K. Wright, 
Baldwin Locomotive Company. 





Starts New Publication 


Metal Industry Publishing Company, 
New York, has started a new monthly 
publication, Abrasive and Cleaning Meth- 
ods. Distribution is 10,000 to companies 
having metal surfacing and cleaning op- 
erations. The staff is the same as for 
Metal Industry. 


A.B.P. Admits 
Eleven New Members 

The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
has admitted the following new members, 
effective Oct. 1: American Perfumer and 
Essential Oil Review, Chain Store Age, 
Furniture Manufacturer, Furniture Record 
Soap, and The Underwear and Hosiery 
Review. 


Smith New Advertising 
Manager for Osborn 


Philip F. Smith has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Osborn Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cleveland, with Carl H. Larson as 
his assistant. Mr. Smith succeeds Lloyd 
H. Weber, who has joined Hygrade Syl- 


— 
vania Corporation. 


Wise Leaves Ex-Cell-O 

W. F. Wise has resigned as general sales 
manager of Ex-Cell-O Aircraft and Tool 
Corporation, Detroit, to become president 
of Republic Products Company, Detroit. 
The new company will manufacture pre- 
cision products for aircraft, automobile 
and refrigerator companies. 


In Charge Sales Promotion 


Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., has been placed 
in charge of sales promotion, commercial 
division, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Chapple was formerly secretary 
and sales manager of the Insulated Steel 
Construction Company. 





Forms NOW 
ne) uh omit 


ANNUAL 


DIRECTORY NUMBER 
Used All Year by 


Dealers, Contractors, 
Wholesalers and 
Manufacturers... 


Every year the January AMERICAN ARTISAN 
is a publishing “‘scoop’’—and January 1937 
AMERICAN ARTISAN will be no exception! 


This Annual Directory Number, aside from 
carrying full editorial content of vital in- 
terest to every warm air heating, air condi- 
tioning and sheet metal dealer, will contain 
an accurate and complete Where-to-Buy 
Section. This section answers those ques- 
tions, “‘Who makes it?”’ and “‘Where are 
they located?”’—and it supplies the in- 
formation right at the time when actual 
purchases are to be made. 











From January clear through December, key 
dealers, contractors, wholesalers and 
manufacturers will constantly refer to the 
January AMERICAN ARTISAN. They can’t 
do otherwise, when they need where-to- 
buy data, because nowhere else is complete 
information of this type available. 


By all means be adequately represented in 
January AMERICAN ARTISAN — your best 
advertising buy of the year in this field. 











On Figuring 
Renewal Percentages 


To tHe Eprror: After a little more 
study of the proposed change in the 
ABC method of figuring renewal percent- 
ages, I really don’t believe we have any 
serious objection to the change. I can 
understand that if a publication is grow 
ing rapidly, adding many new subscrip- 
tions, the renewal percentage will be a 
little lower, but that is something that can 
be easily explained. The publication hav 
ing a high percentage of two- or three- 
year subscriptions may be at a slight dis 
advantage—but should be. 

I believe the renewal percentage will 
still be just as helpful as before in com 
paring publications. 

E. Van PetrTen, 
Advertising Manager, Mechanical 
Division, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, O 


To tHe Eprror: We certainly do ob- 
ject to the new plan announced by the 
ABC of showing subscription renewals. 
We feel that if they want to show the 
renewals as a percentage of total sub- 
scriptions they should do it as an addi- 
tional figure, and keep the old figure of 
percentage of renewals compared with 
expirations 

Renewal percentage figures give a sig- 
nificant, though varying indication of 
readership, and we believe it would be a 
backward step to drop this figure out of 
ABC 

E. S. Lawson, 
Advertising Manager, 
The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass. 
~~ VV 


To tHe Epiror: The new plan of 
comparing the number of renewed sub- 
scriptions with the total number of sub- 
scriptions is an excellent change. It 











seems to us that the renewal percentage 

of a publication is very significant in se- 

lecting a medium on the paid circulation 

list, and that the new plan of figuring 

renewals is much preferable to the method 
now in use. 

ARNOLD ANDREWS, 

Assistant Manager Publicity, 

Bucyrus-Erie Company, 

South Milwaukee, Wis. 


7, F 


To tHe Epitor: As to the manner 
in which business paper publishers should 
publicize renewal percentages, my per- 
sonal preference is the plan in use today 
The new plan announced by the ABC 
would be ambiguous, and for those buy- 
ers of space who use renewal percentages 
as a factor in determining eligibility of 
a publication would not, in my opinion, 
get as thorough a picture of this situa- 
tion as they do today. 

As to whether the renewal percentage 
of a publication has any significance in 
selecting an advertising medium, my own 
opinion is that while it has a bearing, it 
is far from being of major importance 
Nevertheless, renewal percentage is in 
many instances a reflection of editorial 
make up, etc., yet a number of conditions 
other than editorial complexion can ac- 
count for high or low renewals. 

R. P. Dopps, 
Manager Advertising & Sales Promotion, 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, O. 


~~ ! 


To tHe Eprror: I do not consider 
the renewal percentage of a business 
paper of any particular importance in 
selecting a medium. There are so many 
different reasons why subscribers renew— 
in addition to actually desiring the pub- 
lication for another year—that the re- 
newal percentage may, or may not mean 


INDISPENSABLE 


For uthoritative and Comprehensive 
Coverage of Western Municipal Buyers 


Three-fourths of the total population of the 
eleven western states lives in California, 
Washington, Oregon and Arizona. Seventy 
percent of this population resides in incor- 
porated municipalities. Western City 
reaches the executive heads of all these 
municipalities and is the official publication 
of their leagues and associations. It is the 
only peper that delivers all the important 
news of the west — in the language of the 
west. Member of Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc., reaching more than 6000 offi- 
cials and department heads. 


WESTERN CITY 
448 South Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ESTERN 


something. 

To me, the old way of figuring re- 
newals as compared with the new plan 
announced by the ABC lacks sense 
Naither method tells anything. What I 
should like to know is WHY each sub 
scriber renewed. When the boys tell me 
they renewed because “they can't get 
along without the good old sheet,” they 


leave me cold. 
Georce H. Corey, 
Advertising Manager, The Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, Cleveland 


vvy¥ 


To tHe Epitor: Relative to renewal 
percentages, I feel that by and large these 
percentages are a desirable part of ABC 
statements and should be considered. Of 
course, their interpretation should be in 
fluenced by a number of factors such as 
the turnover in the field served, subscrip 
tion rate, circulation methods, etc. 

As to the new plan announced by 
ABC, it seems to me that it is not as 
informative or significant as the present 
method. 


[iP esnppiaee’* sai Ey 





CHaRLES McDonoucu, 


Publicity Manager, Combustion 


Official Publication Engineering Company, Inc., New York 
s vvesy 
League of California 
Municipalities 
League of Oregon Cities 


Association of Washing- 
ton Cities 


Arizona Municipal League 


To tHe Epiror: The renewal per- 
centage of business papers is an impor 
tant fact to consider in the selection of 
mediums. Personally, I prefer the older 
method. 

WiiuiaM B. REMINGTON, 
Wm. B. Remington, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass 
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por the 


inventor 


to market 


his pret fected 


mustache CUA « - 


Henry Handlebar O’Haire worked for 40 years on 
the improvement of his mustache cup. But, mus- 
tache cups having gone the way of obsolescence, 
O‘Haire only proved there is many a slip between 


the cup and the lip. And, today there’s many a 


——EEEE 


slip between the cup of sales and the lip of time. 
MAGHINE 
DESIGN MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF A FASTER PACE 


1 
ONGENERENE 


“ae HE challenge of newer, faster and more powerful machines 


has had to be answered everywhere that industrial 


competition exists. 


ee Everywhere new machines are being designed. And behind the 
machinery manufacturing scenes of machine production, chief engineers and designers are 


plants, engineers responsible planning specifications. 


for the selection of materials 


and parts look to MACHINE Even while your salesmen may be aboard a fast plane bent on 
SEE fs qultame. Te seeing the prospect, engineering minds may already have 
editorial and advertising P —_ P 
settled the problem of parts and materials. Your advertising in 
Machine Design will have presented the merits of your products 


pages are being consulted 
constantly by over25,000 key 
men in these organizations. effectively and “in time.” 


Synchronize your sales solicitation with engineering plans through MACHINE DESIGN ... It pays to 


sues MACHINE DESIGN 


PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Can Jobber Be Used: 
What Is the Discount? 


As subscribers, we come to you with 
a problem which you may help us to 


solve. We are manufacturers of flexi- 
ble seamless tubing or metal hose and 
in the past have usually sold it to 
specified length complete with end 
connections attached. We now are 








for 19:37.. 


SELL TO BUYING POWER— 


The clay products industry (Construction of 
buildings, roads, and sewers; Lining steel, heat- 
treating, glass and other industrial furnaces; 
Farm drainage and silos), and the ceramic indus- 
try (Manufacture of Glass, Pottery and Enam- 
eled Products), will respond most resultfully to 
those manufacturers of materials and equipment 
who cultivate the buying power of these in- 


dustries 


HERE....HERE....and HERE 





Brick and Clay Record is 
the only publication serv- 
ing the plant operators in 
the clay products industry. 


It is a member of the ABC divisions 


and ABP. More than 40 field, Glass, 
Porcelain Enamel. It is the 


years of service to this 
field has given it com- only ABC 
manding position and ix 
cause for its hearty accept- 


ance among readers. 


Ceramic Industry is the 
enly trade publication that 


adequately reaches all three 
Pottery and 
cation in the field and is 


recognized as the “World's 


Leading Ceramic Journal.” 




















smarter 


Ceramic Data Book is a 
hand book, reference book 
and buyers’ directory, de- 
livered te 6,000 executives 
the ceramic in the ceramic and clay 


products industries fer 
buying - moment reference 
the year ‘round by over 
30,000 plant = executives. 
The only catalog that effec- 
tively and economically 
covers these billion dollar 
industries. 


ABP publi- 


The combined service of these three assure manufacturers of most effective 
coverage of the factors who influence purchases in the ceramics and clay prod- 


ucts industries. 


And most economically. 


Use them now, so that in 1937 you 


may approximate your greatest possibilities in these markets. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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contemplating marketing a new item 
which can be sold in mill length and 
the customer can cut it to shorter 
length, attaching his own fittings. 

This new type of metal hose, we 
feel, lends itself to distribution 
through jobbers, and we are somewhat 
puzzled as to the proper procedure. 
Can you give us any ideas as to dis- 
tribution through jobbers and the 
proper margin of profit to which job- 
bers are entitled? 

We realize that our product is a 
special one and that we cannot expect 
you to give us very definite informa- 
tion. However, you may have pub- 
lished in the past similar articles which 
cover like problems of distribution. 
Any information you may let us have 
in this connection will be greatly 
appreciated. 

SALES MANAGER. 

We believe your flexible seamless 
tubing or metal hose should prove a 
reasonably practical item to sell 
through the industrial distributor or 
jobber. The average industrial jobber 
or supply house is looking for prod- 
ucts that are fairly easy to stock, do 
not easily depreciate, and for which 
there is a fairly broad demand. They 
prefer products that are well known 
and regularly ordered by their cus- 
tomers. In other words, they would 
rather not have a problem of specialty 
selling unless there is an additional 
profit to compensate them for their 
extra work. 

We do not believe, however, that 
your tubing represents a particularly 
complicated selling problem and there- 
fore should and could be readily sold 
through jobbers. 

Jobbers’ discounts run from ten per 
cent to fifteen per cent on larger 
orders and from thirty per cent to 
thirty-five per cent on smaller orders. 
There are some bread and butter lines 
carrying an outside margin of around 
twelve per cent to fifteen per cent. 
However, the jobber can get and ex- 
pects between twenty-five per cent 
and thirty-five per cent. If your prod- 
uct is particularly expensive, the per- 
centage can be slightly less and can 
often be considerably less. However, 
on the usual selling prices, the twenty- 
five per cent to thirty-five per cent 
figure is about right with an average 
of perhaps thirty per cent. 

A reasonable background of busi- 
ness paper advertising and direct mail 
will always help you in selling the 
jobber. A good but simple catalog 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Cer are flying at him from 
every department of his business, 
every sector of his market. Decisions 


are demanded of him every moment of 


his working day. Along commercial and g 


buying horizons — the chief executive oe 


must have the facts. 


And Business Week delivers them— fey 


tersely, swiftly, in the tempo of the 


reader's need. Here is the news inter- & 


preting trends, changes, events, buying g 


opportunities of specific moment to the 


executive whose opinion is the common fy 
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denominator of his entire organization. 
From his desk come the final words — 
Sell’ —‘“‘Buy.”” On his desk is the ex- 
ecutive’s Right Hand Publication — 


Business Week. 


Reach that man and his associates 


*) when they are reaching decisions —via 
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™ Business Week—and you get results. 
7 And you get them economically — be- 


cause Business Week, delivers your 


* message to more executive-readers 


than your advertising dollar can buy in 








Increased Selling Pressure 
and New Lines restore Prosperity 
to Channels of Distribution 


McGraw-Hill editors report aggressive sales effort 


and rebuilding of selling organizations 


DEMANDS OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 
RETAIL STORES and 
HOMES EXPAND 
¢ WHOLESALE TRADE 


The substantial upturn in the busi- 
ness of the electrical wholesalers 
reflects renewed sales activity as well 
as increased buying power among 
E.T.ROWLAND three major types of consumers: 
Editor industrial commercial and domestic. 
Electrical Since the first of the year ELEC- 
Wholesaling = TRICAL WHOLESALING’S In- 
—www §=—dex of Business Activity has risen 
consistently each month from 125 for January to 203 
for July, a rise far greater than any normal seasonal 
increase. There are several reasons for this. 
Industrial plants are modernizing their lighting, 
their control apparatus and their wiring to meet the 
demands of increased production. Following the ex- 
ample of the larger dapesmment stores, new store 
fronts are daily appearing on the main streets of the 
nation. These positive trends are definitely reflected in the 
electrical wholesaler’s sales of industrial and commercial 
lighting equipment, control apparatus and wiring materials. 
Construction of new power lines in rural sections 
has resulted in the wiring of farms and the sale of 
electrical farm equipment and domestic appliances. 
The steady uptrend in home building has resulted 
in increased sales of wiring materials and lighting fix- 
tures. Sales of radios surpassed last year’s all-time high 
during the first half of the year, with collections show- 
ing material improvement. The increasing use of elec- 
trical labor saving appliances, plus the huge replace- 
ment market, is reflected in large gains in wholesalers 
sales to dealers in refrigerators, ranges, vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines, and other home appliances. 
There is every indication that this all-around im- 
provement in sales of electrical supplies,apparatus and 
appliances will continue throughout this year and 
next, for the typical electrical wholesaler has become 
definitely more sales-minded and his markets are 
steadily expanding. 


UPWARD TREND CONTINUES IN 
RETAIL SALES OF 
APPLIANCES 


Retail sales of electrical household 

appliances are increasing at rates 

far higher than general retail in- 

creases. As an instance, refrigerator 

sales for seven months are greater 

..E.MOFFATT than the total for the year 1935. 

Editor Electric washer sales for the same 

Electrical period are up 31 per cent; electric 

Merchandising range sales up 49 per cent; vacuum 
cleaner sales up 28 per cent. 

Prospects for the last quarter are very bright! This 

season normally produces about 45 per cent of the 


year's total in such important lines as mixers, roasters, 
waffle irons, toasters and coffee makers. Sales this 
year will be exceptionally large due to the added stim- 
ulus of cooperative promotion in the trade by the leading 
manufacturers. Prizes for store and window display 
are offered from which a heavy response is antici- 
pated. Lighting sales will also be larger than in former 
years. A special drive on floor and table lamps of the 
types approved by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society is expected to sell one million of these lamps 
in October. This campaign cannot fail to stimulate 
additional large sales in the following months. 

These gratifying business results are achieved not 
only through the rapid expansion of public demand 
for electrical comforts, but are no less due to an 
alert and aggressive trade, trained in the methods of 
specialty promotion. 

The appliance trade includes not only the exclu- 
sive electrical merchant, but also department stores, 
large hardware and house-furnishing stores, furniture 
stores and in the towns and small cities that absorb 
a great volume of appliances, lumber dealers, im- 
plement dealers and general stores. These diverse 
retailers have in common the sales technique neces- 
sary to move large unit merchandise on time pay- 
ments. Another common characteristic is that they 
are close followers of the news of their trade, and 
are keenly alive to the value of new products, new 
models, and new designs making bigger and more 
profitable sales to their public. 
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THE TIME IS 
RIGHT 


THE NEED IS 
EVIDENT 


THE MONEY IS 
AVAILABLE 


Let's 
Rebuild 
America 
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HE TIME to sell and seW hard is now. 
For now is the time distributors, 
dealers and the public are buying their 
greatest volume in years. And the PLACE 
to sell and sell hard is in McGraw-Hill 
papers... the papers so eagerly read, so 
intently followed by the men who buy or 
influence buying in industry. McGraw- 
Hill delivers to you, in each of Industry’s 
Twelve Major Markets, the cream of the 

















RADIO’S EARLY SALES EFFORT 
SETTING ALL-TIME 
en" RECORD 


Stimulated by the public’s 
mounting demand for radio 
— with which to 
take the temperature of an 
increasingly torrid political 
campaign and financed by 
. the profits accruing from 
Editor an unexpected increase in 
Radio Retailing radio receiver sales to 
— §=2,740,000 units in the first 
half of this year as against 2,320,000 during the 
same period in 1935, radio manufacturers opti- 
mistically launched new models in June, fully 
three months earlier than in any previous year. 

Distributors, their stocks long depleted by hand-to-mouth buying 
and now feeling the pull of expanding consumer pocketbooks, re- 
sponded with orders for immediate delivery of quantities in excess of 
any hitherto experienced by the industry at this season. 

Dealers, aided by new and more liberal financing plans provided 
by leading credit companies and encouraged by the activity of their sup- 
pliers, followed suit, placing orders with distributors for from 20 to 
200 per cent more equipment than in 2 June. 

Consumers took up the slack by the middle of July, responding to 
intensive sales effort by the entire industry. Distributor and dealer 
stocks were cleared and reorders placed. As we head into the industry's 
natural peak season beginning in the Fall and continuing through the 
holidays, surveys indicate that consumer demand is continuing and 
that the price range of best sellers is moving up from the $25 to $50 
bracket into the $50 to $75 level which returns a better profit per sale. 

Thus the industry, by applying pressure earlier than usual in a politi- 
cal year, and at a time when the consumer's pocketbook is feeling 
the effects of improved business, has achieved, in effect, two peak sell- 
ing seasons. 1936 radio sales are climbing toward the 8,000,000 mark, 
—an all-time record—as dealers scan the pages of their trade papers, 
eager to find new sales appeals and new profit possibilities. 





O. FRED. ROST 




















buying power and at a cost so low, you 
can send your “salesman in print’’ to 
call upon them many times each year. 

Let one of our representatives who has 
sound and up-to-the-minute knowledge 
and news of your key markets call on 
you and prove how you will benefit from 
advertising to the cream of the “‘ready 
to buy”’ buyers that McGraw-Hill and 
only McGraw-Hill can offer you. 














MILL SUPPLIES TRADE RUNNING 

ABOVE 1923-25 

AVERAGE 

With returning business » 
activity, the mill supply in- 
dustry has been able to con- 
solidate its improved posi- 
tion in the scheme of things 
—with the result that the 
volume of business done by 
mill supply houses today 
shows remarkable gains in 
all sections of the country, 

As reported every monthin MILL SUPPLIES, 
“Sales Indicator” (charted with the 1923-25 
average as 100), sales of industrial supplies 
and equipment have been consistently higher 
this year than in 1934 and '35, and have been more than double the 
volume for the depression years of 1932 and '33. As a matter of fact, 
the curve has hovered around the “100” mark for the past four 
months, reaching a 1936 “high” of 104 in July. 

Perhaps more important than statistics, however, are the spot reports 
which come from distributors in all sections of the country. Out- 
standing in this spot news are the reports of larger stocks to meet 
the ever-increasing demands of industry for supplies and equipment 
for new jobs and to replace that which has been repaired over and 
over again during the past five years. 

Additions to sales forces are being made every day. Salesmenare finding that 
they must spend more and more time with plant buying and operating 
officials. Concentrated activity in smaller territories is the result. 

Greatly increased sales promotion efforts, a cooperative industry 
advertising campaign and numbers of industrial supply exhibits are 
further indications of the determination of industrial distributors 
individually, and as an industry, to secure an increased percentage of 
the rising volume of orders for industrial supplies. 

This increased selling pressure, plus the natural advantages which 
industrial distributors have always enjoyed, will bring lower costs 
and more efficient distribution of industrial supplies in 1937. 





J.A.CHANNON 
Editor 
Mill Supplies 
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Problems 


with the jobber’s name and address 
printed prominently on the front 
cover will also help. Many concerns 
in your class have factory representa- 
tives spending short periods with the 
jobber, breaking in men—helping them 
to make the first sale or two. This 
often cracks the ice and gets the job- 
ber started sooner than would other- 
wise be possible. 


—_— 


Books for a 
Publisher's Representative? 


I am a new reader of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING and find it most helpful 
— it’s .modern .in .appearance .and 
treatment. Noticed in your “Prob- 
lems” column you advised a young 
man regarding some advertising books. 
Please advise me on books helpful to a 
publisher’s representative. 

PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE. 

Unfortunately we do not know of 
any books published particularly for 
publishers’ representatives. However, 


WHEN IN PHILADELPHIA 


October 5-6-7 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE 
INDEPENDENCE HALL 


AND—The 


“SALES PROMOTION WAY 


® National 
Association 


to make 


EXHIBITS PAY” 


Industrial Advertisers 


Annual Conference 


HOTEL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATING COMPANY 


1600 So. Jefferson St., CHICAGO 
@ Exhibit Builders Since 1893 e 
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we believe that the more a publisher’s 
representative knows about industrial 
marketing and the general subject of 
advertising and sales promotion, the 
better he can understand the adver- 
tising buyer’s problems and attitude. 

The same books advised for adver- 
tising should be helpful to you: 

Principles of Advertising, Daniel 
Starch. 

Advertising Production 
A. W. Dippy. 

Psychology of Advertising, W. D. 
Scott. 

Layout in 
Dwiggins. 

Industrial Marketing, J. H. Fred- 
erick. 

Marketing 
Bernard Lester. 

Fundamentals of Industrial Market- 
ing, Robert F. Elder. 

Science of Marketing by Mail, 
Homer Buckley. 

Advertising Procedure, Otto Klepp- 
ner. 

Industrial Advertising Copy, R. B. 
Lockwood. 

Technical Advertising Copy, Sloan 
and Mooney. 

General books on selling also should 
be helpful, such as: 

Principles of Selling, H. K. Nixon. 

The Knack of Selling More, Burton 
Bigelow. 

We were particularly impressed the 
other day in noting the way one 
publisher’s representative followed 
through. His method seemed particu- 
larly effective. He called, stated his 
case clearly and completely, then sent 
copies of his magazine, circulation 
statement, rate card, etc., by the next 
mail. A little later he sent a pasted-up 
copy of the magazine with all com- 
petitors’ advertisements of the past 
year showing. In another week he 
was in the office again for the order. 
This publisher’s representative also 
makes up a very short digest of the 
most interesting and important items 
from his magazine which he broad- 
casts to his customers and prospects. 
In this way they learn more about the 
market and what is happening in only 
a fraction of the time that would 
otherwise be necessary. They appre- 
ciate his coéperation and he stays on 
top of the list. 


Methods, 


Advertising, W. A. 


Industrial Equipment, 


How to Develop a Survey 

You have been referred to me by 
the Haskin Information Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., as one qualified to 





$ 1,500 ww enzes 


for the best theses on 


“THE ADVANTAGES 
TAU NE  Idustrial Power's 


and CONTROLLED CIRCULATION . 
PEG  (cader and Advertising 
Men’s Contest! 


These Five Prominent | WHAT OTHER ADVANTAGES CAN YOU 


industrial Advertising 


Men Will Serve asCon- | NAME for CONTROLLED CIRCULATION? 


test Judges. 


A. K. Birch, Mgr., Publ. 
Dept., Allis - Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. 

W. A. Cather, Adv. Mer. 


1. Selects plants with purchasing ability. 

2 
Babeock & Wilcox Co. 3. Gives complete coverage of desired markets. 

4 


. Magazine goes to the most potent buyers. 


Ralph Conder, Adv. Mgr. 


Boston Woven Hose & . Allows publication to reach every worth-while plant. 


Rubber Co. 
D. Clinton Grove, Adv. Mgr. : ‘ — , 
ellen: Guns . . No plant missed because subscription salesman failed to get the 


H. H. Simmons, Adv. Mgr. right man. 
Crane Co. 
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PRIZES 7. Allows a well-written ad to reach the maximum number of real 

ist Prize . . prospects. 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 


-. Duplication and waste are avoided. 


8. Sent only to those plants for which the magazine is intended. 
9. Permits the largest, most effective circulation. 


10. Magazine is circulated as company property: Not retained as 
personal property by any one executive or engineer. 


rmployees 
Publishing Co. an¢ i ili Write your ideas of the advantages of these two features of the “New Technique” 
F luded. . P ens * : 
aneaiiin in Industrial Publishing and enter the contest. Further details from 


Jan tube fants ce MAUJER PUBLISHING CO. ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


pear on 
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Centest closes Dee. 7th, 36. 
All entries must be in p isher’s 
office on or before a date. 
Decision of she judges is final. 
In case of ties, duplicate awards 
will be made. 
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give authentic information regarding 
surveys. Will you give me a resume 
of the step by step procedure in the 
conduct of a survey, preferably one 
of large scope? As an example: The 
Psychological Corporation of Neu 
York recently conducted a survey for 
the publishers of Esquire in an ef- 
fort to determine the number of read- 
ers per average copy. How was this 
done? How much territory was cov- 
ered? What was the approximate cost 
and how was it arrived at? 

Perhaps you have no first-hand 
knowledge of the preceding example 
but are familiar with a similar case 
to which the above questions could be 
applied. The more details you care to 
give me in regard to the machinery 
involved in the conduct of such sur- 
veys, the better I'll like it. 

My purpose in seeking this informa- 
tion is to incorporate it in an article 
at a later date. For this reason the 
facts must be accurate. If there is 
any fee necessary to gain this infor- 
mation, please ad vise. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


I shall endeavor to give you some 
information on the procedure of con- 
ducting surveys, as requested. The 
first step, of course, is the definition 
of the information you are seeking. In 


HERE’S WHAT 
IT TAKES... 


to equip an average-sized baking plant. 
This equipment went into a new plant 
in Allentown, Pa. 


6 refrigerator doors, with heavy cork board in- 
sulation. 

Aluminum paint. 

11—36” copper ventiletors——installed over ovens, 
pan storage and flour storage. 

1 elec. freight elevator. 

Sack lift, capacity 5 per minute 

Distructor, adjacent to boiler-room. 300 Ibs. 

hour capacity. Can be charged from basement 

or 18” diameter charging chute from incinera- 

tor room on first floor. 

100-bbi. bins. 150-bbl. bin. 

bucket elevators——deliver flour to bin. 

No. 2 continuous screw feed blender and bay 

cleaner in flour storage. 

self-cleaning sifters. 

automatic flour scales. 

automatic flow controls. 

moulder — panner. 

new type bread cooler. 

4-pocket dividers. 

loaf moulder. 

loaf cutting machine. 

plate oven, oil fired, 3,888-Ib. per hour capacity. 

rounders. 


wi 


Nene New 


other words, it might be termed a 
questionnaire. Following this, you 
must determine from whom you wish 
the information and where these peo- 
ple are located, whether you wish to 
get a cross section cf the entire coun- 
try or to concentrate in any particu- 
lar locality. 

When these two points have been 
determined, the next step is to start 
gathering the data. This may be done 
either through personal calls or 
through mailing the questionnaire 
with a return stamped addressed en- 
velope. After the data have been 
gathered, the next step naturally is to 
compile the information in such form 
so as to draw your conclusions. 

Such surveys may be made by the 
parties directly interested in the in- 
formation or through a secondary 
party, such as research organizations 
set up for that purpose. Some manu- 
facturers make their surveys through 
their salesmen, but this is not consid- 
ered the best practice for several rea- 
sons—one that it takes selling time 
away from the men, and second, sales- 
men may not be especially interested 
in giving thorough coéperation, and 
therefore the results will not be accu- 
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2 No. 5 and 1 No. 3 dough mixer. Capacity 1,500 
and 750. 

2 20-rack proof boxes. 1 8-rack for cake depart- 
ment. Air Cond. unit and duct system. 

2 preliminary proofers—tin belt. 

Cold storage room: 30,000 board feet pure cork 
board. (Walls and floors). 

1 tramrail system in dough room for sponges and 
doughs. 540° rail, 16 switches and curves. 

2 125-H.P. boilers (were used in the old plant), 
now converted for oil-burning. 15-lb. pressure. 

Oil burning system. 

2 10,000-gal. oil storage tanks. 

Water softener—turnishes boiler make-up water 
—1,200 gals. soft water cap. hour. 

25 unit heaters. 

1,000-gal. hot water storage heater, for baking 
processes, washing, etc. 


You'll agree this is a sizeable list of machinery and equipment. The cost of this alone runs 
into 6 figures and does not include the land, building or delivery equipment. 

If your products can be used by bakers, you can build acceptance for them through BAKERS’ 
HELPER, the publication leading bakers have read and respected for fifty years. Census figures 
show that 9,118 bakers do 92.8% of the business. Your best baking prospects are among these 
volume-producing wholesale, retail and house-to-house bakers. 


BAKERSHELPER 


© MAGAZINE « BAKERY PRACTICE -»y MANAGEMENT 


330 SO. WELLS ST. 


rate. For these reasons and also oth- 
ers, some people think it is best to have 
surveys made by research organiza- 
tions, contending that they are better 
able to get an unbiased picture of the 
situation being covered. 

The cost of surveys depends natu- 
rally upon their extent and the meth- 
ods employed, personally or by mail, or 
by an independent agency. You of 
course can determine this fairly accu- 
rately once you have set up your ob- 
jective. 

Perhaps a better way to get the 
exact information you need would be 
to write several of the survey organi- 
zations who no doubt have material 
prepared on this subject. These in- 
clude A. C. Nielsen Company, Chi- 
cago; Ross Federal Research Corpora- 
tion, New York; Marketing Corp. of 
America, New York; Percival S. 
White Company, New York; Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, New 
York. 





Graphic Arts Exhibit 
On Tour of Nation 


Dedicated to the promotion of modern 
printing equipment, the “Printers Progress 
Special,” the world’s first under-power 
traveling exposition train, left the yards 
of the American Type Founders at Eliza 
beth, N. J., Sept. 12, on a 100-day trip 
across the continent. The 16,000-mile 
itinerary calls for stops at seventy-two 
cities to afford printers, publishers and 
others in the graphic arts an opportunity 
to view exhibits of the latest printing ma- 
chinery in action and accessories, featur- 
ing the new 17x22-inch Kelly press. 

Twenty-four manufacturers are codp- 
eratively exhibiting their very latest prod 
ucts aboard the red, white and blue, es 
pecially constructed train which will mark 
a new departure in merchandising methods 
and result in an awakening of the graphic 
arts industry. Harry W. Alexander, gen 
eral sales manager, American Type Found 
ers, conceived the idea, visualized the en- 
tire presentation and supervised the car 
rying out of the dramatic exploitation pro 
gram. 


Twelfth Power Exposition 


The Twelfth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering will be 
held at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 5. Information, move- 
ment, color—important factors in effective 
display—are being emphasized in this 
year's exhibits. Attendance at this year’s 
show will be unusually rewarded by the 
profusion and excellence of exhibits; the 
attendance itself is expected to be in the 
mood of close analysis characteristic of the 
astute purchaser with long-awaited funds 
in hand and a job to do. 


Barber-Greene Promotes Stearns 


Earl D. Stearns has been appointed 
sales manager of the Barber-Greene Com 
pany, Aurora, Ill. He has been in charge 
of engineering sales of the company since 
1933. 
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As Many Western Con- 


tractors and Engineers read 
WESTERN CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS as any other 


publication 


In the richest of ALL civil engineering markets 
... the eleven western states ... only Western 
Construction News has adequate circulation to 
place your message before all the real buying 
influences. Why not give your advertising the 
advantage of this highly profitable reader 
audience. 


333 Kearney Street ® San Francisco, Calif. 
Chicago @ New York @ Los Angeles @ Portland 
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BLOW HOME 


Only advertising that influences orders returns the investment. Knowledge 


















of markets, experience and skill in presenting sales features represent the 
power behind effective advertising service. 

For nearly two decades Russell T. Gray, Inc., has studied scores of markets 
and has conceived and executed advertising programs that have increased 
business year after year for a large group of prominent manufacturers. The 
Russell T. Gray staff is proud of the long association with these clients. 

The alluring business years just ahead will see the most aggressive adver 
tising and sales programs in business history. Only outstanding advertising 
will justify the investment, be it large or small. Russell T. Gray, Inc., with 
its experienced staff and complete advertising facilities can underwrite the 


success of your advertising in the hotly-contested campaign for profitable 





orders now getting in stride. If you feel your advertising can be improved. 


write or phone. There is no obligation. 
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RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 


ADVERTISING 
205 West Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 
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Let these two Gillette publica- 
tions carry your advertising mes- 
sage to the men who will plan 
and supervise, as well as buy the 
necessary equipment and mate- 
rials, for assured extensive work 
programs in the HIGHWAY 
and WATER WORKS AND 
SEWERAGE fields. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 


400 W. Madison St.—Chicago 
155 E. 44th St—New York 











A Billion 
Each Year 
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Stepping Up Results 


added in January. In these advertise- 
ments, appearing every month, photo- 
graphs of installations, made electri- 
cally available, dominate the page. 
The text emphasizes the possibility of 
larger electrical contracts as well as 
the floor’s advantages for the owner. 
The electrical story is told more com- 
pletely in this series, whereas the ad- 
vertisements in the other publications 
emphasize the floor’s structural advan- 
tages. Advertisement E is typical of 
the series in this magazine. 


@ The 1936 plan, summarized, is as 

follows: 
(1) To advertise Robertson Protected 
Metal to top executives from an 
entirely new viewpoint that will: 
(a) Point out the thirty years of 
experience of the H. H. 
Robertson Company in mak- 
ing RPM to suit all condi- 
tions of industry and cli- 
mate; 
Demonstrate that anyone 
trying to make a similar 
product must always be 
thirty years behind; 
Illustrate the world-wide ac- 
ceptance of the product be- 
cause of its records of per- 
formance. 

To advertise Robertson Cellular 

Steel Floor to four separate types 

of potential buyers, with adver- 

tising keyed to each, as follows: 

(a) Top executives in Fortune 
and Business Week; 

(b) Architects and owners in 
Architectural Forum and 
Architectural Record; 





Business has improved 
so spectacularly for the 
light and power com- 
panies that their ex- 
penditures for new con- 
struction during the next 
few years will need to 
be about a billion dollars 
a year. 





ELECTRIC 
LIGHT and 
POWER 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ii! 
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Typical spreads from handsome and 
informative brochures sent in response 
to inquiries about Robertson Pro- 
tected Metal and Steei Floor System 





(c) Engineers and contractors in 
Engineering News-Record; 

(d) Electrical contractors and 
engineers in Electrical Con 
tracting. 

A handsome and informative bro 
chure on each of the two products 
was printed for distribution to those 
who wrote for information. Brochure 
“Roofs Over Industry” tells the story 
of Robertson Protected Metal and bro- 
chure “New Life for Buildings” de- 
scribes Robertson Cellular Steel Floor 

In order to make our salesmen con 

scious of our advertising efforts and 
give them additional ammunition, re 
prints of each advertisement are sent 
to them. A distinctive folder was 
evolved. A semi-stiff back and cello- 
phane cover protects and enhances the 
reprint it presents. Our salesmen seem 
to find this presentation worth using. 
Each reprint, in its individual cover, 
is sent to each salesman. A letter, ad- 
dressed to him, accompanies it. 
@ As can be seen from the following 
example, an effort is made to explain 
the thought behind each advertisement 
and to add human interest touches 
that will save the series from monot 
ony, insofar as he is concerned: 

“We are sending you today a re 
print of the advertisement (C) to ap 
pear in May Architectural Forum and 
June Architectural Record, in the new 
cellophane cover. 

“This ad is one of the most inter 
esting yet published by our company 
It focuses the spotlight on the floor as 
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PUBLISHING FORMULA 


How can 750 men 

work for you to 
make your advertising more effective? How can 
you reach the architects who are active and owners 
who are all set to buy? 

The answers to these questions are only possible through 
the wealth of and widespread facilities of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. What the plan is, with its un- 
beatable ability to determine the active factors in a timed 
is found in THE MARKET-DIRECTED ARCHI- 
TECTURAL RECORD. 

Off with the old, 
the reader to og P many issues in order to cover one 
subject. During 1937 THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
will feature each nee one individual building type in 
the section of the magazine to be known as BUILDING 
TYPES. In fact. BUILDING TYPES will be a magazine 
within a magazine. 

BUILDING TYPES will inaugurate a new format and a 
Over a period of a year it 


experience 


market, 


on with the new. The old way asked 


new segregation of contents. 
will comprise twelve complete. 


tions of active building subjects in all their ramifications 


comprehensive presenta- 


of planning. designing. equipment. and engineering: each 


to cover a major portion of the editorial content, the re- 
regular RECORD 


mainder of the magazine to include the 
news departments and general articles. 


Exelusive, Selective Coverage of Building 
Activity 

How is the active building market determined? The 
answer is readily found in the annual million-dollar 
investment in Dodge Reports. 750 Dodge news-gatherers 
are daily combing the 37 eastern states and reporting on 
all types of building projects. These reports provide the 
names and addresses of architects and owners, together 
with detailed descriptions of the projects. THE ARCHI. 
TECTURAL RECORD has exclusive magazine rights in 
its field to Dodge Reports. 

First of all, Dodge Reports will be fundamental in 
building the paid circulation of THE RECORD, as they 
have been in the past. 

The next step will be to take individual Dodge Reports 
on the type of building to be featured in that particular 
issue of the magazine. From these reports a list of archi- 
tects and owners—who contemplate building and who are 


immediately active that month in that type of construction 
will be ascertained. 

The list of architects will be checked THE 
RECORD’S circulation to avoid duplications, and copies 
of the complete issue of THE MARKET-DIRECTED 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD will be sent to the addi- 
tional non-subscribing group of active architects. 

{ copy of the feature section—BUILDING TYPES 
will be 
For each issue this owner group will be new blood 


blood. 


with 


sent to selected owners who are currently active. 
and 
blue 


Advertising to the Right People at the 
Right Time! 
I. SUBSCRIBERS— Advertising will 


growing paid circulation built in terms of the active 


reach a healthy 


members of the architectural profession. 

2. ACTIVE NON-SUBSCRIBING ARCHITECTS— Ad- 
vertising will reach the additional architects active each 
month on a particular building type. 
with subscribers, will include every available active archi- 
tect who will be currently planning and designing and 
Advertising will then 
without 


This group, together 


specifying for this class of building. 
hit the for through 
scattering its shots. 

3. OW NERS—Advertising will reach a different group 
of selected owners each month through BUILDING 
TYPES. These owners will work hand-in-hand with archi- 


bull’s-eve sales architects. 


will design and select 

They will be “ready to buy”—customers 
brought into the shop.” They will hold the 
The selection and timing. of owners are pos- 
No other publication 


tects, and once in a lifetime they 
materials. 
“already 
purse-strings. 
sible only through Dodge Reports. 
in any field can point to such a responsive and decisive 


group of individuals, and BUILDING TYPES will offer 


the means of directing magazine advertisingto these people. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, through F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, is able to offer, exclusively, this most 
effective plan for producing more business through the 
architectural profession. It is timed to keep in step with 
the active building types. It eliminates waste by proving 
and selecting the market. It directs advertising. THE 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. is keeping its rates at the 


lowest cost per architect and owner in this field. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD A 
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the most important single item in 
building construction. 


Industrial 
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In Our Company! 


Y, 


fas 


"mee a new de- 


partment in our company, 
and we want THE WELD- 
ING ENGINEER.” states a 
large metal fabricating or- 
ganization, which voluntar- 
ily sent in its subscription. 
The taped A. welding = 
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reached effectively only by 
this paper. 


The Welding Market 
Buys NOW! 


These new departments are 
busy! They are expanding! 
They are buying NOW! You 
can sell them most easily and 
economically through THE 
WELDING ENGINEER, which is 
the voice of their field. Start 
this authoritative medium 
working for you at once. 


Send today for a 
copy. rates and data. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 


608 S. DEARBORN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Look Into This 
Live Active 


Market 


The nonmetallic- 


minerals industry 


buying to-day to the 
tune of miHions dur- 
ing the next twelve 
months. You reach 
the key men through 
Pit and Quarry, the 
authoritative publica- 


tion in this field. 


Investigate this mar- 
ket and Pit and 


Quarry. 


PIT and QUARRY 
PUBLICATIONS 


907 Rand-McNally Bullding 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











“You have probably noted that 
there has been a continuously-ex- 
pressed theme in all of our floor adver- 
tising to the effect that a very small 
part of the building dollar is spent 
for floors; yet, the floor is the one 
item that produces revenue. It has 
been our aim to make owners, build- 
ers and architects realize the very 
great importance of floors and to sell 
them on the superiority of the Rob- 
ertson floor over any other type. 

“Seeing each advertisement, as you 
do, you might feel that there is too 
much repetition of this theme; yet, 
several months or a year after you 
are heartily tired of it, our thought is 
just beginning to catch on among our 
potential customers. Constant repe- 
tition of a central theme is acknowl- 
edged to be the only practical means 
of making advertising pay. 

“We have found that the floor con- 
struction of a building is taken for 
granted by the builders. They usually 
buy floors on the basis of price alone 
(so much per square foot) . . . and 
expend the greater share of money and 
thought on materials. 

e have tried in this and preced- 
ing advertisements to make builders 
realize that floors deserve more atten- 
tion than they have been getting, and 
that Robertson Cellular Steel Floor, 
because of its structural and electrical 
qualities, should be considered for any 
building they propose to erect. 

“The production mechanics of this 
ad are interesting. The floor area 
shown in the photograph was built up 
at the factory. The best photographer 
available brought models to the plant 
and made several photographs before 
one was found to be suitable. You 
will note that the structure of the 
floor; the means by which each unit 
is joined to its neighbor; the electrical 
fittings; the piling of materials and 
tools on the floor, and the ease with 
which workmen get about on it are 
shown on the photograph used. 

“Greater emphasis on the structural 
advantages of Robertson Cellular 
Steel Floor will be noted in subsequent 
advertising. At present, more floor is 
sold because of structural advantages 
than for any other reason. 

“More reprints of this ad are avail- 
able, if you need them.” 


expositions 





Oct. 4-7. Master Brewers Association 
of America, Philadelphia. H. Sturm, 3 
Magee St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Oct. 5-7. National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association, Philadelphia. M. R 
Webster, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Oct. 9-13. 31st Annual Convention In 
stitute of American Meat Packers, Black 
stone Hotel, Chicago. H. L. Osman, 59 E 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Oct. 10-18. National Dairy Associa 
tion, Dallas, Texas. a Burlingham, 
1508 Chicago Mercantile Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Oct. 12-14. National Electrical Con 
tractors Association, Atlanta, Ga. La 
rence W. Davis, Atlanta Biltmore Hote! 
Atlanta. 

Oct. 12-17. Ninth Dairy Industrie 
Exposition, Atlantic City, N. J. Roberts 
Everett, 232 Madison Ave., New York 

Oct. 13-16. U. S. Independent Tele 
phone Association, Chicago. C. Deering 
409 R. U. L. Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 19-23. National Association o! 
Bottling Machinery Manufacturers, Ch: 
cago. Louis B. Montfort, 218 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 19-23. National Metal Congress, 
American Society for Metals, American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
neers (Iron and Steel Division), Ameri- 
can Welding Society, and the Wire Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland. W. H. Eisenman, 7016 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

Oct. 20-22. American Railway Bridg: 
& Building Association, Hotel Stevens 
Chicago. 

Oct. 21-23. American Institute of 
Steel Construction, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. V. G. Iden, 200 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

Oct. 26-30. National Hotel Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. Mark 
A. Cadwell, 221 W. 57th St., New York 

Week of Oct. 26. American Gas As 
sociation, Atlantic City. Kurwin R. Boyes, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Uct. 27-29. National Oil Marketers 
Conv. & Trade Exhibit, Stevens Hote! 
Chicago. P. Hadlick, National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 27-29. Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers, Chicago. J. Andreu: 
cetti, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

Nov. 10-13. National Association Prac 
tical Refrigerating Engineers, Stevens Ho 
tel, Chicago. Emerson Brandt, 228 N 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Nov. 10-14. Poultry Industries Expo- 
sition, New York. 

Nov. 12. ‘Society Automotive Engi 
neers Annual Dinner, New York. J. A 
C. Warner, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nov. 12-20. Third Annual Marine 
Exhibition, New York. 

Nov. 18-20. Inform-A-Show, Cleve 
land Purchasing Agents Association, 
Cleveland. R. Ricker, Penton Bldg 
Cleveland. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
New York. Charles F. Roth, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 

Dec. 7-8. National Standard Parts As 
sociation, Chicago. E. Chalfant, 1420 
United Arts Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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brief note from someone you know 
—someone who counts—secures your 
attention for a piece of paper which 
might otherwise lie on your desk for a week, unread. 











Your advertisement, however potent its message, gains 
weight and attention value when it is strongly intro- 
duced to the reader... . 


Introduced, for example, by TIME. TIME has long been 
known to its readers as a magazine that does not trifle 
with their attention. Everything that appears between 
the covers of TIME is there because the editors believe 
it deserves to be read. The confidence earned by this 
policy enables TIME to introduce advertisers’ mes- 
Sages to the TIME audience. 


In Time, your advertisement may fairly be regarded 
as a collaboration with TIME’s editors. Inevitably, it 
Ds weight by the association. More than 800 adver- 


tisers, aware of this fact, hire Time to publish their 

copy side by side with world news; to carry it into the 

rr” * higsats of intelligent, well-informed people; to speed 
oe it omits errand with an introduction by TIME. 


ow 





The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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N.1L A.A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industria! 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 








N.LA.A. CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 
(See conference story on Page 18) 


Give the . 
Advertising : 


M fanager E.S.Lawson W.D. Murphy C.M.Reesey Louis J. Ott 
a ehanee BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 





M ANY an advertising manager Detroit Awaits development of one of the largest 
is only half as useful as he could | wy 1 A. A. Charter units of the national association. 


be. Most advertising managers can ‘ : 
do bigger things than they are do- Industrial Marketers of Detroit have Attending the ceremonies were repre 
sentative delegations from Pittsburgh 


r. They can’t ful : > them- oad , 
ne — Btn. ar ge drm made application for a charter in the 
selves ; ° yers 4 , ‘ , J Bo: i i 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- New York, Boston and Philadelphia to 
witness acceptance of the charter by 


nities as long as they have to carry 
the whole burden of planning, ciation. It is expected that acceptance - 
executing, producing and all the de. will be granted before the Philadelphia Herbert V. Mercready, advertising 
ails f < io hid nee ‘ ten , : ° 
tails o sed tots of 2 conference, thus making Detroit the | ™nager, Magnus Chemical Company, 

twelfth unit of the national organiza- chapter president, presented by W i 

tion and the third to be added this liam E. McFee, N.LA.A. second _— 
president. R. Davison, advertising 
manager, New Jersey Zinc Company, 
national president, and many past pres 
idents and officers were in attendance 
tising manager's reward is increased Logan D. Grupelli, advertising man 
S r anager s rewar¢ s creasec ° ° 

ther = w t 2 

opportunity to grow within his own New Jersey Marketers ager, National Oil Products Company, 
company Get N.I.A.A. Charter and chapter vice-president, speaking 
We know, because we have 8 num- On the eve of the fourteenth an- on ‘Looking Forward, pledged un- 
ber of clients who employ advertis- nual conference of the N.LA.A., the restricted codperation of the group to 
ing managers. We've seen our Industrial Marketers of New Jersey, ward achievement of N.I.A.A. objec 
cooperation explode the theory of thirty-two strong, received its chapter tives. 
taking the advertising manager's . : ; . . . . 

charter, Sept. 36, thus completing in Committee chairmen recently ap 


job”; we've seen it expand his op- Td ‘ toe . 
portunities to do more important | less than a year, the organization and pointed for the organization include 


year. E. F. Berry, Jr., advertising 
manager, The Udylite Company, is 
president of the Motor City organiza- 





tion. 


work. We'll be pleased to show ~—— 
you how these contacts work out 
where we are employed. 


0. 8S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Inc. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


General Offices: lia Branch Office: y ; : 
Op 3701 Broad St. \ q 
| } : 


230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


Member 4. A. A. A. H.Mercready R.L.Wensley R.G.E.Ullman C. W. Kalbfus 
EE NEW JERSEY NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
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Direct mail: Kenneth W. Bailey, 
Primary Battery Division, Thomas A. 
Edison Company, Inc., Bloomfield; 
market and research: Henry C. Bur- 
nett, Walker-Turner Company, Plain- 
field; educational: Elmer C. Cook, 
American Gas Company, 
Elizabeth; agencies and publications: 
M. C. Diedrich, M. C. Diedrich 
Newark; Howard 


Furnace 


Agency, reception: 


Ely, Industrial Equipment News, New 









E. J. Goes 


MILWAUKEE 


E. F. Berry 
DETROIT 


York; publication editor: Gerald F. 
Monaghan, Worthington Pump Com- 
pany, Harrison, assisted by Russell R. 
Krier, Magnus Chemical Company, 
Garwood, and W. E. Haver, The Re- 
corder Press, Plainfield; and publicity: 
Harold W. Kloth, Diehl Mfg. Com- 
pany, Elizabeth. 


Forkert Talks on 
Catalogs to E. A. A. 

There are ten questions a catalog 
should answer about the merchandise 
it shows, Otto M. Forkert, director 
design and layout, The Cuneo Press, 
Chicago, told the Engineering Adver- 
tisers Association last month. They 
are: 

1. Of what make and shape is the 
merchandise? 

2. What is its construction? 

3. What are the dimensions and 
weights? 












R. P. Dodds 


YOUNGSTOWN 


C. C. Tapscott 
ST. LOUIS 
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4. What are the production possi- 
bilities? 

5. What are the special advantages? 

6. What are the actual results of 
tests? 

a. By whom? 
b. How recent? 

7. Have you references of custom- 
ers who are using the new product? 

8. Is the merchandise entirely or 
only partly protected by patents, or 
is it approved by nationally recognized 
laboratories? 

9. What are the prices? 








10. Can immediate deliveries be 
made or what are delivery terms? 

Mr. Forkert advised against having 
all pages of identical layout which re- 
sults in monotony, but urged that 
facing pages should harmonize to 
form a complete unit as much as pos- 
sible. Decorations, borders, etc., should 
be eliminated except on special pages. 
Color should not control the page and 
detract from the contents. 

At the same meeting, Arthur H. 
Brayton, Marshall Field & Co., spoke 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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tember 


SHOP . 


this magazine. 





More and more companies are learning 
that their advertising dollars work harder 
in this publication. 


WE'LL BE GLAD TO 
Tete 









A'NeKaatiate Shop 


269 


COMPANIES 


* « « carried advertisements in the Sep- 

issue of MODERN MACHINE | 
. the largest number of compan- | 
ies ever to be represented in any issue of 





YOU WHY 














Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 6lst year. 





PROSPERITY FOR BREWERS 


Beer Sales in the U. S. for the first 8 
months of this year were more than 36 
million barrels, an increase of nearly 20 
per cent over the same period in 1/935. 
There sure is “gold” in this market for 
those who tell their story through this pub- 
lication—which continues to lead all other 
brewery papers in advertising volume and 
prestige. 


PUBLISHERS 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE PURCHASING AGENT 
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"*WHERE TO BUY== 


In dollar-volume of pur- 
chases, nearly half the in- 
dustrial market is repre- 
sented by concerns where 
buying is centralized. In 
those concerns a number 
of operating and engineer- 
ing officials may partici- 
pate in the preliminaries 
of buying, but the decision 
as to where an order shall 
go rests with the purchas- 
ing agent. He reads the 
journal of his profession: 
PURCHASING, published 
at || West 42nd Street, 
New York. The current 
issue, with complete data, 
may be had on request. 


THE PURCHASING AGENT 
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"*WHERE TO BUY== 








Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Industry Advances on 
Three Fronts 


@ MEN, Methods, and Machinery are 
the three divisions in manufacturing 
by which trends can be gauged. 

MeN—More pronounced than for 
a long time is industry’s recognition 
of the need for training. Supervision 
is being trained in leadership and 
workers are being trained toward the 
acquisition of higher skills. Appren- 
tices are being infiltrated. Action by 
individual concerns is on the increase, 
so is Community action. Witness the 
situation in Detroit, where the em- 
ployers’ association has embarked upon 
an employe training program of real 
magnitude. Wherever representatives 
of management congregate for indus- 
trial conferences the subject of train- 
ing is almost certain to be on the pro- 
gram. 

Other matters very much upon the 
mind of management: Procedure for 
collective bargaining; methods for sta- 
bilization of employment; education 
of workers in industrial economics; se- 
curity plans; housing for workers. 

MetHops—Industry maintains its 
alert search for methods that will cut 
the cost of production while main- 
taining or increasing workers’ incomes. 
Budgeting, standard costs, wage pay- 
ment systems, plant layout, motion 
economy, paper work systems are 
being reanalyzed, modernized, checked 
and rechecked. Probably most atten- 
tion is being given now to piant lay- 
out on account of the opportunities 
disclosed by motion study. Case after 
case comes to light where, by means 
of this common sense tool, the travel 
of materials, parts and workers has 
been cut surprisingly. 

More will be heard about sustained 
annual wages, incentives for execu- 


tives, measured day work, profit shar- 
ing. 

MACHINERY — Even workers are 
coming to realize that the more thor- 
oughly mechanized industries are 
doing the better job of paying wages 
and maintaining employment. Man- 
agement has recovered from any fears 
it may have had that technological 
development spells unemployment, and 
is going ahead with confidence in its 
search for more efficient equipment. 
Enlightened management understands 
that the abundant life for everyone 
can be had only as production can be 
increased to allow it—knows that such 
production can be brought about only 
by the use of efficient equipment. The 
numerous instances of plant and 
equipment modernization told about 
in the business and daily press are 
proof of this statement. When, as, 
and if full confidence is restored in 
the future for industry and business 
this modernization will accelerate at 
an amazing rate.—L. C. Morrow, 
Editor, Factory Management and 


Maintenance. 


Telephone Industry 
Shows Big Upturn 


@ THE most definite and surest sign 
that the telephone industry is return- 
ing to normalcy is the substantial 
gains made in telephone installations 
during the year. 

Both the Bell system and the ap- 
proximate 6,600 independent operating 
companies, (managed and operated in- 
dependently of the Bell system) serv- 
ing 14,000 communities, are showing 
steady and healthy advances in sta- 
tions and toll business. So important 
is this upward trend in telephone busi- 
ness that it is cited among major de- 
velopments pointed to as evidence that 


In the Furniture Manufacturing and 
Woodworking Fields It’s 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


The Most Widely Read and Quoted Publication in the Furniture Manufacturing 
and Wood Working Industries. Member C.C.A. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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W hat is the electronics industry? 


The growing importance and far-reaching 
influence of the electron tube and its 
many applications has created a market 
which cuts a broad path through many 
industries. Engineers, technicians and 
executives in radio, broadcasting and 
communication systems, and in industrial 
plants where the electron tube and its 
applications are an important factor— 
all have common interests and common 
problems which make them readily acces- 
sible as a unit for the manufacturer who 


must sell this group. 


How can you reach and sell the 
keymen in this industry? 

Among the readers of ELECTRONICS 
are the men who influence the designing, 
engineering, manufacturing—the specify- 
ing and buying of equipment, compo- 
nents, parts, raw materials and accessories 
used in electronic devices on radio, sound, 
broadcasting, communication and general 
industry. Over 10,000 hand-picked en- 
gineers, technicians and executives who 
regularly read ELECTRONICS. Your sales 
message in the advertising pages of 
ELECTRONICS will reach these men when 


they are in a buying mood. 


What do these men buy? 


These readers of ELECTRONICS specify 

and buy every type of product for the 

electronics industry—such products as— 

Tubes Wire 

Rectifiers Plastics 

Amplifiers Insulation 

Transformers Acoustic Material 

Resistors Magnetic Material 

Condensers Sockets 

Relays Loud Speakers 

Meters Vibrators 

Filters Antenna Towers 

Batteries Test Equipment 
Metals & Alloys, etc. 


What does this mean to you 


the advertiser in ELECTRONICS? 


It means that if you are now selling or 
want to sell any of these products to the 
electronics markets, ELECTRONICS can 
do a job for you. Radio set manufac- 
turers, sound equipment manufacturers, 
broadcasting stations, communication 
systems, industrial control, and measuring 
equipment manufacturers—you can reach 
them and sell them, economically and 
efficiently, through the advertising pages 
of ELECTRONICS. 


Want more complete information? Send 
for your copy of "SELLING the Elec- 


tronics Industry—on a Profitable Basis." 


ELECTRONICS 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 























Forms for the 1936- 
37 edition of The 
Market Data Book 
are nowclosing. The 
tremendous edi- 
torial task of assem- 
bling and checking 
the thousands of 
business paper list- 
ings, and of tabulat- 
ing and editing the 
basic statistics for 
each of more than 
80 fields of trade 
and industry, is al- 
most over... . If you 
act quickly you can 
still arrange for ade- 
quate representation 
in this important ref- 
erence book. Phone 
or wire for reserva- 
tions TODAY. 


THE 
MARKET 
DATA BOOK 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York 








the country is pulling steadily out of 
the depression. 


During the first eight months of 
this year there was an increase of ap- 
proximately 576,000 telephones, in- 
cluding Bell and independent. From 
the low point, reached in August, 
1933, to September, 1936, there was 
a gain of approximately 1,590,000 
stations. The depression drop in tele- 
phones amounted to seventeen per 
cent. From 1933 to 1936, the indus- 
try has made up approximately forty 
per cent of this loss and present indi- 
cations point to a further advance by 
the end of the year. 

Of particular significance is the 
fact that this year there were net 
gains made in telephone stations dur- 
ing the months of June and July, 
which produced losses in 1933, 1934 
and 1935. These are seasonal low 
months and in normal times they usu- 
ally produce smaller gains in installa- 
tions, but it is encouraging to note 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 17] 


Joseph T. Ryerson 


this manner on _ special products. 
Some were produced by manufac- 
turers and others by the Ryerson ad- 
*vertising department. Late last year, 
Mr. Evans prepared one of these pieces 
in the form of a deluxe or so-called 
“desire” booklet for Allegheny stain- 
less steel, which serves as a good ex- 
ample of the better type of codpera- 
tion between manufacturer and dis- 
tributor or jobber. 

The booklet, which is shown in an 
accompanying illustration, was one of 
the most outstanding pieces of indus- 
trial advertising literature issued in 
1935. It was 14 x 11 inches in size, 
having eight pages and a front and 
back fly leaf of green Cellophane 
printed in silver. The upper right- 
hand corner was rounded. The cover 
was of foil-covered board with mod- 
ern design printed in green and bur- 
gundy and the principal words em- 
bossed. The same color scheme was 
carried throughout the booklet, with 
the addition of one spread in direct 
color photography using four-color 
process and showing the variety of 
products to which stainless steel is 
applicable. 

Human interest was injected into 
the piece with the use of photographs 


that again these months are recording 
gains instead of losses. 

With general business continuing its 
upswing, it is expected that telephones 
in service will top all past records 
some time in 1938. It is predicted that 
the previous peak reached in 1930 will 
be regained by the latter part of 1937. 

Naturally this uptrend in the tele- 
phone operating business has had a 
decidedly favorable effect on the busi- 
ness of manufacturers and suppliers of 
telephone equipment. More telephones 
in service has meant greater expansion 
and improvement in telephone plants 
—resulting in greater purchases of 
equipment and supplies. Manufactur- 
ers have reported steady gains in vol- 
ume for the past eighteen months and 
they are enthusiastically and optimis- 
tically looking for a greater increase 
in the future. 

Based on present indications, 1937 
promises to be the best telephone year 
since 1930.—R. C. Reno, Editor, 
Telephone Engineer. 


& Son, Inc. 


of girls holding and admiring forms 
of the bright gleaming metal before 
fabrication. Separate pages wer: de- 
voted to the various forms of stain- 
less steel, showing stocks of the metal, 
machinists working it and a selection 
of finished products. The piece was 
designed especially to create a desire 
on the part of manufacturers to have 
their products fashioned in the at- 
tractive and permanent stainless steel, 
and it was noticeably effective. 

These are some of the interesting 
facts about an industrial marketing 
organization which has attained indis- 
putable success, guided by one con- 
trolling thought and that to render a 
service to industry in a manner that 
would beget confidence and build for 
future stability and expansion. Ryer- 
son steel-service is now in its ninety- 
fourth year and is staging a remark- 
able recovery from the depression. 
Last year showed a twenty-seven per 
cent improvement over 1934, and 
1936 will close with another gain of 
about forty-five per cent. 

Ryerson is proving not only a prof- 
itable purchase for Inland, but a 
builder of future business for this 
fast growing steel producer of the 
Central West. 
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N.1A. A. News 


on “Stepping Up Your Advertising 
Results,” principally through the me- 
dium of dramatizing copy and inject- 
ing the human element. Every adver- 
tisement should tell what the product 
means to the buyer, telling what it 
does as well as what it is, he asserted. 
Rudolf W. Staud, advertising man- 
ager, Benjamin Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Des Plaines, Ill., and program 
chairman, urged members to study 
carefully the Robinson-Patman Act to 
avoid entanglements. An analysis of 
the act is to be made at a later meet- 
ing. 

The subject for the Oct. 19 meet- 
ing will be “Sales and Advertising Co- 
ordination.” 

The Oct. 28 clinic meeting was 
devoted to the subject of “Catalogs.” 


Cincinnati Says Ad 
Men Should Travel 


An emphatic affirmative to the 
question, “Should Advertising Men 
Travel?” was registered at the Sept. 
22 meeting of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Marketers. The 
reasons advanced included that con- 
tacts in the field give advertising ex- 
ecutives a better understanding of 
marketing problems and enable them 
to execute more intelligent and effec- 
tive Campaigns. 

A new feature was inaugurated at 
the meeting: a contest for “The Ad 
of the Month,” selected from those 
submitted by members, including their 
own or others. 


Special T.P.A. Meetings 
For Younger Members 


As the result of a report submitted 
by a committee headed by W. L. Rick- 
ard, Rickard & Company, the 1936-37 
fiscal year will see an expansion and 
intensification of Technical Publicity 
Association activities. A series of 
round table luncheon meetings de- 
signed primarily to benefit the younger 
members will be held. They will be 
devoted to fundamental questions of 
advertising and marketing technique 
that perplex the younger men in the 
business. This arrangement will keep 
the monthly program open to broader 
subjects. 

Each luncheon meeting will be di- 


rected by a seasoned leader who will 
have with him outside experts in the 
subject under discussion to help give 
comprehensive treatment to all queries. 

Mr. Rickard’s committee on T. P. 
A. activities consisted of Allan Brown, 
Bakelite Corporation; Col. Willard T. 
Chevalier, McGraw - Hill Publishing 
Company; R. L. Wensley; R. W. 
Denman, Troy Laundry Machinery 
Company; Leon H. A. Weaver, The 
Superheater Company, and Charles 
McDonough, Combustion Engineering 
Company. 

During the summer, T. P. A. mem- 
bership continued to expand. The 
total now stands above 200 and is 
close to the all-time high of the asso- 
ciation. 

The first fall meeting will be held 
Ges. 33. 


St. Louis Opens Schedule 


The Industrial Marketing Council 
of St. Louis opened the fall season 
Sept. 17 with a meeting to stimulate 
attendance and exhibition of panels at 
the Philadelphia conference. 


( AND ORDERS ) 
IN 


The Coal Trade 


Half a century of news, covering markets, 
men and methods—that's The Black Dia- 


Offers $1,500 Cash 
In Theses Contest 


Considerable interest among industria! 
advertising executives is being manifest in 
the contest of Industrial Power for the 
best theses on “The advantages of con- 
venient pocket size and controlled circula- 
tion for an industrial magazine.” The 
contest is open to all readers of the pub- 
lication and advertising men. Entries are 
limited to 1,500 words and the dead line 
is Dec. 7. The following awards will be 
made: first, $750; second, $500; and 
third, $250. 

Industrial Power, founded sixteen years 
ago, was one of the pioneers of the pocket 
size controlled circulation business papers. 
The publisher is attempting with this con- 
test to ferret out unexpressed reasons for 
the acceptance and popularity of these fea- 
tures of the publication. 


"The Architectural Record" 


Has New Publishing Formula 


During 1937 The Architectural Record 
will feature each month one individual 
building type in a special section to be 
known as “Building Types.” Building 
Types will inaugurate a new format and 
a new segregation of contents. Over a 
period of a year it will comprise twelve 
complete, comprehensive presentations of 
active building subjects in all their rami- 
fications of planning, designing, equip- 
ment, and engineering. Each section will 
constitute a major portion of the edi- 
torial content, the remainder of the maga- 
zine to include the regular news depart- 
ments and general articles. 





From The 
Western 
Canada 

Coal 
Review 


mond's history. Fair, impartial, thorough, its 


news columns carry vital information to one 


of America's key industries. 


A copy of The Black 
Diamond's Golden Anni- 
versary Number will be 
sent on request. 


Manufacturers with a market in the Coal 


Industry cover it thoroughly in 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


CHICAGO, Manhattan Bldg. 
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> AN ENORMOUS MARKET 
PECREDIT RATING HIGH 
> READ HOW TO REACH IT 


W ven are 6,602 commercial 
Independent telephone companies in 
the U. S.—6,500 Bell exchanges; 
and in Canada there are 606 /nde- 
pendent companies and 372 Bell 
exchanges. 


@ 90% of the buying volume of all 
these companies is reached by 
TELEPHONY (a magazine es- 
tablished since 1901) with net-paid 


circulation. 


@ Every one of these companies, 
together with the name of the man- 
ager of each, is listed in TELE- 
PHONY’'S DIRECTORY of the 
Telephone Industry—a complete, 
up-to-date direct-mail guide of the 
telephone field. 


@ In addition to the commercial 
telephone companies, there are 
25,000 Independent mutual tele- 
phone organizations in the U. S. 
This field is reached by RURAL 
COMMUNITY TELEPHON- 
ING 


Whatever you have to sell, 
telephone companies probably 
use it! 


For complete market details write 


Telephony 


608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Write for brochure 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL CONTRACTOR 
107 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 


Sheet metal—warm air heating—roofing— 


insulation——ventilating—air conditioning 


M2®EFE business paper readers in this field 
paid more to read this paper than any 
other A.B.C. paper in the field during 1935. 
And the subscription renewal percentage 
is the highest too. 

Are you selling to this big market? 


Bena b Send 
$s. Milk Plant. 
ABC Sample 
Audit Copy 


327 Se. La Salle St. CHICAGO 








NOW BEING COMPILED 


The most COMPLETE and 
SIMPLIFIED TELEPHONE 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER'S second 
annual Directory of Manufacturers of 
telephone equipment, distributed to 
more than 5.000 key factors in the tele- 
phone buying field will be published 
as a part of its January, 1937, issue. 

The 1936 Directory made a big HIT. 
The 1937 issue will be BIGGER and 
BETTER. You can't afford to miss 
this outstanding 1937 advertising op- 
portunity. Write for further informa- 
tion and rates. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, 


Pages 
Industrial Group 1936 1935 

American’ Architect and 

Architecture 19 
American Builder & Build- 

ing Age 7 48 
American Machinist (bi-w) 2 2385 
Architectural Forum 50 
Architectural Record 40 
Automotive Industries (w). 2143 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... : 87 
Brewers Journal 74 
Brick & Clay Record 11 
Bus Transportation z 97 
Ceramic Industry ; 22 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 
Coal Age 
Confectioners Journal ‘ 
Construction Methods .... 
Cotton 
Electric Light & Power. 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electric: il W orlc ] (bi- w). 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal 
Engineering News-Record 

(w) 
Factory Management 

Maintenance 
Food Industries 
Gas 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating Mag 
Industrial Power 
The Iron Age 
Machine Design 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record 
Manufacturing Confectioner 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review 


* Mass Transportation 


Metal Industry 
Metals & Alloys 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
Modern Machine Shop 
Nat'l Petroleum News (w).+§124 
National Provisioner (w). 101 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) ... 2263 
Oil Weekly (w) 199 
The Paper Industry 50 
Paper Trade Journal (w).. §99 
Pencil Points 40 
Pit & Quarry 39 
Power 167 
Power Plant Engineering 79 
Printing 61 
Railway Age 158 
Railway Purchases & Stores 50 
Refiner & Natural Gaso- 

line Manufacturer .... 68 


Industrial Advertising 
Up 10.61%, in September 
@ SIXTY-FIVE industrial papers 
showed: a 10.61 per cent increase in 
business for September issues over the 
month last year, a gain of 570 pages. 
For the nine-month period business 
was up 19.52 per cent as compared 
with the first three quarters of 1935. 
Pages carried to date reached 48,788, 
against 40,820 in the 1935 period. 
Twenty-one trade papers carried 
seventeen additional pages this Sep- 


all publications are monthlies. 


Pages 
1936 1935 
Roads & Streets 40 35 
Southern Power Journal .. 38 29 
Steel (w) 2225 
Telephone Engineer 235 
Telephony (w) 67 
Textile World 2190 
Water Works & Sewerage. 34 
Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) *9] 
Welding Engineer 242 
Western Construction News 66 
The Wood-Worker 36 


Total .940 


Trade Group 
American Artisan 64 
American Druggist 88 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w)... 35 
Automotive Trade Journal. 
Motor Age 154 
Motor World Wholesale. 
Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 
Building Supply News ‘ 
Commercial Car Journal 
Domestic Engineering ‘ 
Farm Implement News (bi 
w) 
Hardware Age (bi-w) 
Jewelers’ Circular-The 
Keystone 
Mida’s Criterion 
Motor 
National Grocers Bulletin. 
Petroleum Marketer 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 
Southern Automotive 
Journal 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Journal 


Class Group 


Advertising Age (w) ‘ 

American Funeral Director 

American Restaurant 

Dental Surgery 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Management 

National Underwriter (w) 140 146 
Oral Hygiene 92 
Trafhe World (w) 56 


xTwo special issues. zincludes sp< 
issue $l ast issue estimated 
issues tNot included in totals. *Thre¢ 


issues 


tember for a gain of 1.09 per cent 
over the month last year. The increase 
for the nine-month period was 7.85 
per cent with 12,960 pages this year 
compared with 12,017 pages in the 
first nine months of 1935. 

Nine class papers made a gain of 
seventy-five pages, or 11.92 per cent 
for September issues this year, and 
9.49 per cent gain for the nine months 
over last year. The group carried 6,136 
pages through September this year 
against 5,604 pages in the 1935 period. 
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‘I’m taking back 
a World of Usable Ideas!” 





(Overheard at the Philadelphia Conference of the NIAA): ‘I'm head- 
ing back home, George, and I'm taking back a world of Usable Ideas 
. Here they are, right in this little black book. 


“A few months ago one of the membership men told me ! was ‘hard 
nut’ to crack—that once I saw the light and understood what the NIAA 
could and would do for me, I wouldn't take ten times the price of my 


membership. 


“Well I've found out right here in Philadelphia what the NIAA can do 
for me and I'm coming back for more, as long as my job's industrial 
advertising. And that isn't all...I have learned that this is a game 
of put and take; that the more you put in the more you take out. Set 
me down as one who intends to help as well as be helped. Here's 
my cab, George. So long. I'll see you next year!” 


The Philadelphia Conference really marks the beginning of the NIAA 
year. Its inspiration, its guidance, its comradeship and education are 
carried over and multiplied by the accomplishments that follow. 
These are for the 700 men who belong and can be for the 700-and- 
then-some who do not belong. To be a “belonger,” with all its sub- 
stantial benefits and privileges, just put the burden of proof on us. 
And believe us, it's no burden! 








NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


12 CHAPTERS: BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - MILWAUKEE 
NEW JERSEY - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - ST. LOUIS - YOUNGSTOWN 
80 MEMBERS-AT-LARGE: SOME OF WHOM ARE THE NUCLEI! OF FUTURE CHAPTERS 
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For More Sales to 


CENTRAL 
WESTERN 


BUSINESS MEN 


Select an audience 
that demands 
news of happenings 
affecting business 
while it is 


news 








Chicago Fournal of Commerce 


The daily business and 
= financial newspaper — 
of the Central West’ 


DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
435 W. 23d St. New York City 





| 


> 


Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





208. Facts and Figures. 

This booklet issued by Wood Prod- 
ucts gives a clear and concise picture 
of the buying habits of the wood 


products industries. 


209. Industry Groups. 

This folder No. 3, issued by 
Machinery classifies 8,209 machine 
tool using plants into industry groups 
according to the products they manu- 
facture, with data on the relative buy- 
ing power of the various groups. 


154. The Power Market. 

An illustrated file-folder booklet 
presenting an analysis of the power 
plant field as a market for equipment 
and supplies. It defines the field as 
to location of units, products which 
are bought, who buys them, and 
gives fundamental reasons for con- 
centrating sales effort on certain 
groups. Many of the points stressed 
are shown graphically. Issued by 


Power. 


197. Heating & Ventilating’s Market 
Data. 

A series of data sheets giving pro- 
duction, sales and marketing informa- 
tion about products sold in the heat- 
ing and ventilating market together 
with names of their manufacturers 
Issued currently by Heating & Ventil- 
ating. 


156. Selling the West. 


A highly illustrated booklet giving 
a vivid picture of the market in 
Western states for capital goods as a 
result of large construction projects 
being carried out with the assistance 
of federal aid. A list of the projects 
and the materials being purchased for 
them are given. Seven essentials to 
be observed in approaching the mar- 
ket are outlined by its publisher, 
Western Construction News. 
the 


184. Refrigeration in Baking 


Field. 

This booklet explains the essential 
uses for refrigeration in the baking in- 
dustry and sets the total bakery re- 
frigeration and refrigerator market at 
9,900 plants, with a breakdown ac- 
cording to size. Issued by Bakers’ 
Hel per. 


185. New Opportunities to Increase 
Sales of Generating Plant Equip- 
ment. 

This elaborate booklet issued b: 
Electrical World, by means of graphs 
and tabulations of results of a survey, 
shows there have been many radica! 
changes and improvements which 
have brought about an entirely new 
set of conditions as far as the ability 
of utilities to meet the loads is con 
cerned, as a result of which utilitie 
are planning capital purchases. The 
buying influence of fifty-seven utili 
ties are detailed. 

180. Increase Your Sales Throug/ 
Electrical Contractors Operat 
ing Service Shops. 

A report of a survey made by Ele< 
trical Contracting among 11,785 
“verified” electrical contractors show 
ing that over forty-two per cent of 
them are engaged in service sho; 
work. The kind of work done 1s 
specified and other data given to es 
tablish the importance of the electri 
cal contractor as a factor in the dis 
tribution and sale of electrical equip 
ment. 


190. Sources of Buying Information. 
The question of where industria! 
buyers turn for preliminary buying in- 
formation is answered in this twenty 
eight-page booklet which records the 
findings of an extensive survey con- 
ducted by the Recording and Statisti- 
cal Corporation. A_ distinguishing 
feature of the survey is that no 
sources were mentioned in the inquiry. 
Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


179. Market Data on Industrial Prod- 
ucts. 

A 36-page reprint from Mill Sup- 
plies consisting of thirty-one tables 
charting basic data on the markets for 
industrial tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies ordinarily sold through industrial 
distributing (mill supply) organiza- 
tions. Indicated are major markets, 
good markets, and officials who specify 
purchases and initiate orders. 


189. We File a Brief. 

This booklet issued by Industrial 
and Enginecring Chemistry gives mar- 
ket information regarding the chemi- 
cal process industries. 
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The Eleetrieal Industry 
is going places—consistently 
ahead of 1929 peaks 


Consistently—for more than a year—the electrical indus- 
try has been going forward at a rate far exceeding pre- 
depression peaks. Electric energy output, running 15 to 21% 
ahead of the 1929 peak, is the best measure of the sales pos- 
sibilities in every branch of the electrical industry. 


Greatly increased consumption of electricity reflects the 
expenditure of millions in industrial electrification and mod- 


ernization—the expansion of utility generating facilities 
(greatest since 1931)—the building of nearly 50,000 miles of 
rural lines in 1936—the record-breaking sales of appliances. 


Watch the output curve continue up in 1937 — but be sure 
to gear your sales and advertising effort accordingly. Gear 
them to Electrical World—a publication that is “going 
places’ —one whose business-stimulating pages will reflect 
your progressiveness and carry your sales message to the 
important electrical men in every branch of the industry. 


ssc ELECTRICAL WORLD 4#° 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Newcomers- 
A Hundred & Four 


During the first nine months of 
1936, one hundred and four adver- 


tisers started using FORTUNE. Over 
half are advertising to business or 


industrial executives. 


Varied, far flung, with different prob- 
lems, different needs, altogetherthey 
bear potent testimony to FORTUNE’s 
fitness for any advertisable business, 
however “different”. 


See the FORTUNE display at the 
\. I. A. A. Conference at Philadel phia. 





135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 





